







So what's really in the 2,700 pages of ObamaCare? 


Higher health 
insurance premiums 


$500 billion in 
cuts to Medicare 


New and bigger 
entitlement programs 


$2.4 trillion in new spending we can't afford 



The Cornhusker Kickback, 
the Louisiana Purchase, and 
other special interest deals 



Regulations that will 
cripple medical innovation 


If the House votes for this Senate bill, ObamaCare will become law. 

To learn more about ObamaCare and to check out 
health reform videos, podcasts, and commentaries, please visit 

www.HealthReformHub.org 


A project of the Galen Institute | www.galen.org 
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You deserve a factual look at .. . 


Racism in the Islamic World 


How can peace prevail in the Middle East in the face of Islamic 
bigotry and hate? When will moderate Muslims speak out? 

For years, the U.N., led by Islamic and Arab nations and their sympathizers, has accused Israel of racism and “apartheid.” That 
is nonsense, of course. But the world consistently turns a blind eye to open, seething anti-Semitism in Islamic society. 


What are the facts? 

In one of the most astonishing propaganda coups ever, a 

United Nations conference on racism, which took place in 
Durban South Africa, declared that Zionism is racism. No 
wonder the U.S. and Israel walked out of the meeting, which 
was dominated by representatives of Islamic and Arab states 
and other anti-Israel forces, and whose conclusions were 
predictable from the outset. 

The supreme irony of this conference was that it accused 
no other nation of racism—only Israel. In truth, Israel is 
perhaps the most racially and 
ethnically diverse and tolerant country “Until Muslifl 
in the world. More than half of Israel’s . .. . 

Jewish population consists of people of in 3-11 lOTmS, t 
color—blacks from Ethiopia and Islam to enjoy 
Yemen, as well as brown-skinned , , 

people from Morocco, Iran, Syria, political and 
Egypt and Israel itself. In addition, 

Israel’s population includes more than one million Arabs, 
who enjoy the same civil rights as Jewish Israelis. In Israel 
hate speech is banned, and it is against the law to 
discriminate based on race or religion. 

In contrast, anti-Semitism—a poisonous form of racism 
directed specifically against the Jewish people—is rampant 
in most all Islamic societies. Not only is anti-Semitism 
commonplace in Muslim nations, but it is propagated 
shamelessly by their leaders, in state-sponsored media, and 
by Muslim clergy. 

For example, former Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir 
Mohamed declared in a speech to the Organization of 
Islamic Conference that, “today Jews rule the world by 
proxy. They get others to fight and die for them.” Imagine if 
an American president had made a similarly sweeping and 
bigoted statement about blacks, Latinos or any other race— 
what a justifiable uproar, perhaps even an impeachment, 
would ensue. Yet there was no condemnation by the Muslim 
world of Mr. Mohamed’s comments. Rather, virtually all of 
the conference’s Muslim leaders actually voiced their 
approval. 

In response to a terrorist attack in Saudi Arabia in May 
2004, Crown Prince Abdullah declared that “Zionism is 
behind [these] terrorist actions in the kingdom.” (Zionism is 


“Until Muslims reject racism 
in all forms, they can’t expect 
Islam to enjoy full respect as a 
political and spiritual force.” 


the code word often used by Islamic anti-Semites for Jews.) 
Tom Lantos, the late U.S. Congressman, called the Prince’s 
assertion “an outrage . . . blatant hypocrisy,” but Islamic 
leaders were silent. In fact, millions of Muslims still insist 
that Zionists were behind the September 11 attacks on the 
World Trade Center. 

Anti-Semitism is expressed so freely and ubiquitously in 

most Islamic societies that no citizen can escape it. During 
Ramadan a few years ago, Egypt’s state-controlled TV aired 
“Horseman Without a Horse,” a program based on the 
notorious forgery, The Protocols of 
reject racism ^ e Elders of Zion, in which Jews 

3 ; allegedly use the blood of non-Jews to 

9 can t expect make Passover matzot. In Iran, a TV 
11 respect as a ser ' es > “Zahra’s Blue Eyes,” portrays 
. ... „ “Zionists” kidnapping Palestinian 

ritual rorce. children and harvesting their organs. 

Perhaps nowhere is the hatred of 
Jews more virulent than among the Palestinians. Most 
perniciously, Palestinian children are taught in school that 
Jews are descended from apes and pigs and that the most 
noble thing they can do is to kill Jews. Muslim clerics like 
Imam Ibrahim Madiras, an employee of the Palestinian 
Authority, declared in a television sermon, “Jews are a 
cancer” and later that, “Muslims will kill the Jews .. . [and] 
rejoice in Allah’s victory.” No surprise, then, that the 1982 
doctoral dissertation of Palestinian president Mahmoud 
Abbas makes the astounding claim that “Zionists” 
collaborated with the Nazis to annihilate the Jewish people 
in order to drive the survivors to Palestine. 

Anti-Semitism and the prospects for peace. Islamic anti- 
Semitism permeates the Arab Middle East and creates an 
atmosphere in which Jews are reviled and represented as 
subhuman. How can the Palestinian people embrace peace 
with a people represented by their religious and political 
leaders as dehumanized, evil beings? Even more 
importantly, how can Israel be expected to trust a so-called 
peace partner who expresses abject hatred and murderous 
intent toward Jews on a daily basis? Yet the U.S. and many 
European nations continue to demand that Israel make one¬ 
sided sacrifices for peace with a people steeped in racism and 
committed to its destruction. 


Until Islamic leaders muster the integrity to relentlessly condemn anti-Semitism (and its evil twin, anti-Zionism), we can’t 
expect Israel to accept a forced peace with the Palestinians. Likewise, until moderate Muslims reject racism in all forms, they 
can’t expect Islam to enjoy full respect as a political and spiritual force among the world’s people. 


This message has been published and paid for by 

FLAME 

Facts and Logic About the Middle East 
P.O. Box 590359 ■ San Francisco, CA 94159 
Gerardo Joffe, President 


FLAME is a tax-exempt, non-profit educational 501 (c)(3) organization. Its 
purpose is the research and publication of the facts regarding developments 
in the Middle East and exposing false propaganda that might harm the 
interests of the United States and its allies in that area of the world. Your tax- 
deductible contributions are welcome. They enable us to pursue these goals 
and to publish these messages in national newspapers and magazines. We 
have virtually no overhead. Almost all of our revenue pays for our educational 
work, for these clarifying messages, and for related direct mail. 
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To receive free FLAME updates, visit our website: www.factsandlogic.org 




This year, more than one million* people 

will have a heart attack. 



All deserve access 
to timely, 
high-quality care. 


The American College of Cardiology is committed to working with Congress and 
the Administration to ensure that doctors have the resources they need to deliver 

timely, high-quality, cost-effective care to all patients. Health reform should: 

• Ensure access to care for all Americans, especially the more than 
one million who will face a cardiac event this year 

• Promote prevention and payment reforms that reward quality 
and actually reduce costs 

• Provide sufficient funding to Secretary Sebelius, Medicare and 
Medicaid for real payment innovation pilots 

• Reduce administrative burden in both federal and private programs 
for patients and physicians alike 

• Promote tort reform 

Heart disease is America’s number one killer. Members of Congress - you 
have a critical opportunity to set a new standard for health care delivery. 
America deserves no less. 


QualityFirst.ACC.org 

** *National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute's Atherosclerotic Risk in Communities 

Transforming health care from the inside out [aric] study and Cardiovascular Health study (CHS), 2006. 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


When It Raines It Pours 


W henever The Scrapbook finds 
the word “conscience” employed 
by a journalist, we feel obliged to plug 
in the old you-know-what detector and 
examine the specimen in some scien¬ 
tific detail. It’s a genuinely distasteful 
job—mucking through the mounds of 
insufferable piety and wading through 
the cesspools of dishonesty and hyste¬ 
ria—but somebody has to do it. 

This week’s eruption comes from 
Howell Raines, the former executive 
editor of the New York Times who, 
since his firing in 2003 for presiding 
over (and covering up) the Jayson Blair 
fabrication and plagiarism scandal, has 
been writing regularly about the press 
for various publications. This past 
week found Raines in the Washington 
Post, and he pulled no punches: 

One question has tugged at my pro¬ 
fessional conscience throughout the 
year-long congressional debate over 
health-care reform, and it has noth¬ 
ing to do with the public option, por¬ 
tability or medical malpractice. It is 
this: Why haven’t America’s old- 
school news organizations blown the 
whistle on Roger Ailes, chief of Fox 
News, for using the network to con¬ 
duct a propaganda campaign against 
the Obama administration—a cam¬ 
paign without precedent in our mod¬ 
ern political history? 

Sad to say, in the balance of his 
piece, poor Raines loses control. Fox 
News, he complains, has a “cadre of 
raucous commentators” and “video 
ferrets” who reinforce “Foxian reality 
... [with] actors... brought on camera 


to illustrate a preconceived universe 
as rigid as that of medieval moral¬ 
ity.” For according to Howell Raines’s 
version of modern political history, 
Americans have always strongly sup¬ 
ported nationalized health care and, 
Ailes/Fox News notwithstanding, 
never more so than today. 



Howell Raines 


The Scrapbook should say, at this 
juncture, that Roger Ailes is a big boy, 
and Fox News is no fledgling organiza¬ 
tion, and they can take care of them¬ 
selves when bitten in the ankle by a 
duck. But you have to sit back for a mo¬ 
ment and savor Raines’s vision of those 
“old-school news organizations”—the 
Times and Post, Dan Rather’s CBS, the 
Associated Press, Newsweek, NPR— 
quaking in fear of Roger Ailes and Fox 
News, keeping their mouths shut. In 
Raines’s view, reporters and columnists 
not employed by Fox News are “in- 


The Los Angeles 
Machine 

A s a believer that state and local 
governments are laboratories 
of democracy, The Scrapbook was 
fascinated to learn of the innovation 
concocted by the lab rats of the Los 
Angeles City Council: software that 
automatically votes “yes” whether 


the member is present in the cham¬ 
ber or not. 

As reported by David Zahniser 
and Maeve Reston of the Los Ange¬ 
les Times, “Los Angeles City Council 
members have figured out how to be 
in two places at once.” Their vot¬ 
ing sofware “is set to automatically 
register each of the 15 lawmakers as 
a ‘yes’ unless members deliberately 


timidated by [its] financial power and 
expanding audience, as well as Ailes’s 
proven willingness to dismantle the 
reputation of anyone who crosses him.” 

Well, anyone who believes that is 
probably prepared to believe that Jay¬ 
son Blair was hired as a reporter on 
merit, and wrote factual, scrupulous¬ 
ly edited stories in Howell Raines’s 
New York Times. For the truth is that 
if there is a news organization in the 
United States that has restrained it¬ 
self from speaking ill of Roger Ailes, 
or a journalist who has caught him¬ 
self before writing critically about 
Fox News, we would like to know his/ 
her/their name. In the rarefied circles 
in which Howell Raines travels, envy/ 
contempt for the success of Ailes and 
Fox News—in journalistic as well as 
business terms—is not just rampant, 
but an essential component of their 
common vocabulary. 

Indeed, the larger proposition is not 
that Fox News has manufactured oppo¬ 
sition to Obamacare, as Raines charges, 
but that it has faithfully reported the 
inconvenient truth that the “congres¬ 
sional debate over health-care reform” 
has deepened and hardened public 
sentiment against Obamacare. Which 
may be especially difficult for Howell 
Raines to comprehend, since he and 
his fellow denizens of “old-school news 
organizations” have long practiced 
the black art of abusing their status as 
journalists in a free society to conduct 
political propaganda campaigns, and 
malign people (Ailes) and institutions 
(Fox News) they don’t like. ♦ 


press a button to vote ‘no.’ ” The re¬ 
porters helpfully note that “lawmak¬ 
ers in New York and San Francisco 
are also allowed to leave their seats 
during meetings, but members must 
be in the room to have their votes 
recorded.” Indeed, and not just in 
those cities. 

Some of the examples compiled by 
Zahniser and Reston: 
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■ On Nov. 24, the official record 
showed Councilwoman Janice Hahn 
casting a vote in favor of a new Vil- 
laraigosa appointee to deal with issues 
facing the city’s disabled residents. In 
fact, she was in a private room at the 
time with lobbyist Ben Reznik dis¬ 
cussing Ponte Vista, a proposed hous¬ 
ing development in San Pedro. 

■ On Jan. 8, the record had Council¬ 
man Richard Alarcon voting to seek 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
federal stimulus funds for city initia¬ 
tives. Instead, he was holding closed- 
door meetings across the corridor— 
first with a deputy mayor, then with 
city lawyers. 

■ On Jan. 22, the record showed 
Councilman Herb Wesson voting to 
create a foreclosure prevention pro¬ 
gram. That occurred as he was smok¬ 
ing a cigarette in an outdoor court¬ 
yard that abuts the Spring Street steps 
of City Hall. 

The Scrapbook suggests Ange¬ 
lenos may want to keep the software 
and get rid of the council members, 
rather than the other way around. 
The results probably won’t differ and 
it will free up the lobbyists for pro¬ 
ductive work. ♦ 

c O Canada’: We Like 
It the Way It Is 

F resh from the glow of the interna¬ 
tional spotlight on the Vancouver 
Olympics, Canada was again in the 
news last week, but not for any reason 
to do with athletics. Canadians band¬ 
ed together and stood “on guard” for 
their national anthem, making clear 
their displeasure at a recent recom¬ 
mendation in Parliament for a “gen¬ 
der neutral” rewrite. 

In the speech from the throne, 
Governor General Michaelle Jean 
targeted the phrase “true patriot 
love in all thy sons command.” The 
wording of the original poem on 
which the anthem is based, written 
by Stanley Weir, reads “True patri¬ 
ot love thou dost in us command.” 
The alteration from us to sons was 
made by Weir himself in 1914, when 
Canada for understandable reasons 
wished to laud “true patriot love” in 
her “sons.” 


What sparked this official call to 
action, after years of unheeded com¬ 
plaint from gender neutralists, is un¬ 
clear to The Scrapbook. Perhaps, it 
was hearing the anthem an unusually 
large number of times in succession— 
the 14 Canadian golds were an all time 
record for our northern neighbors. 

Although feminist senators have 
called for anthemic equality in years 
past, the issue is usually swept away 
faster than a curling stone. But this 
most recent proposal originated in 
the office of Conservative prime 
minister Stephen Harper. It was a 
maneuver that broadly missed the 
mark: Liberals called it a politi¬ 
cal ploy and accused Conservatives 
of not being serious about women’s 
rights. Canadians, however, got right 
to the point of the matter demand¬ 


ing the anthem be left “the way it is.” 

The Scrapbook rises to applaud 
the people of Canada who, to their 
credit, with “true patriot love” called 
on their government to not waste time 
and taxpayer money on an anthem 
rewrite. Two days after the proposal 
was made, the prime minister’s office 
announced no change to the anthem 
would be made since Canadians had 
“spoken loud and clear.” ♦ 

Sentences 
We... Finished 

T his had all the makings of a clas¬ 
sic “Sentences We Didn’t Fin¬ 
ish”: “Chief Justice John Roberts is 
wrong about a lot of things—most 
things, actually ...” But if the read¬ 
er had just enough energy to go that 
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extra inch in Eugene Robinson’s Post- 
Partisan column in the Washington 
Post last week, he would have read, 
“but he may be right when he sug¬ 
gests that he and his black-robed col¬ 
leagues should give the State of the 
Union address a pass. Their presence 
looks like a tradition whose time has 
come and gone.” 

As it turns out, the progressive 
Robinson agrees with the conser¬ 
vative Roberts that, in the words of 
the chief justice, “The image of hav¬ 
ing the members of one branch of 
government standing up, literally 
surrounding the Supreme Court, 
cheering and hollering while the 
Court—according to the require¬ 
ments of protocol—has to sit there 
expressionless, I think is very 
troubling.” 

As for Justice Samuel Alito’s “not 
true” comment mouthed when Pres¬ 
ident Obama stood at the podium to 
complain about a recent Court deci¬ 
sion, Robinson says Alito should be 
allowed the reaction: “He shook his 
head and muttered—and even in a 


setting of such high ceremony, some 
allowance has to be made for mutter¬ 
ing.” If Robinson had his way, “on 
State of the Union night, the justices 
can get together at the courthouse, 
order some takeout and watch the 
whole thing on the tube. They’ll be 
free to cheer and boo all they want, 
just like the rest of us.” 

Of course if you didn’t get through 
that first sentence, we understand— 
after all, Eugene Robinson is wrong 
about a lot of things—most things, 
actually... ♦ 

Sentences We 
Didn’t Finish 

i O reen Zone looks at an American 

VJ war in a way almost no Holly¬ 
wood movie ever has: We’re not the 
heroes, but the dupes. Its message is 
that Iraq’s fabled ‘weapons of mass 
destruction’ did not exist, and that 
neocons within the administration 
fabricated them, lied about them ...” 
(Roger Ebert, Chicago Sun Times, 
March 10, 2010). ♦ 
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Radio-Controlled Clock(s) today! 



How to order 

You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or 
by fax and pay by check or AMEX / Visa / 
MasterCard. Please give order code shown, 
Add $6.95 s/h for one, $9.90 for three clocks, 
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refund postage. For customer service or 
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CHRIS GASH 


CASUAL 


Render Unto Mike 


I met Michael Cromartie in 1985 
at Windy Gap, a Christian retreat 
in North Carolina. As a recent 
convert, I was there to talk about 
the only religious subject about which 
I knew anything: how I happened to 
become a Christian in my 30s after 
having been blase about religion for 
years. Mike was way ahead of me in 
the Christianity department. 

Nonetheless, we soon got to be 
close friends. We both worked in 
Washington, lived in Virginia, and 
wound up attending the same church, 
the Falls Church. One thing I learned 
about Mike was that he’d spent a year 
commuting to Philadelphia to work 
as the mascot Hoops, a mixture of the 
Roadrunner and a chicken, for the 
76ers, the city’s NBA basketball team. 
Pretty cool, I thought. Mike and I j 
had similar interests—sports, poli- ' 
tics, Christianity. 

A few months before we met, Mike 
had applied for a job with the Ethics 
and Public Policy Center, a small but 
high-powered think tank. In his appli¬ 
cation, Mike noted his friendship with 
theologian Carl Henry, and the head of 
the center, Ernest Lefever, brought this 
up when he interviewed Mike. “Carl 
Henry came to my wedding,” Mike 
told him. “Carl Henry’s on our board,” 
Lefever replied. “That’s why I dropped 
his name,” Mike said. He got the job. 

His title was director of evangelical 
studies. This was a growing field in the 
1980s, and Mike was (and still is) one 
of its few experts. The Christian Right 
had suddenly emerged as an important 
player in national politics. Yet its lead¬ 
ers and their motivations were not well 
known, especially to the press. 

“I kept getting more and more calls 
from very smart writers who knew 
nothing about faith and religious 
beliefs,” Mike says. He was amazed at 
their ignorance. They didn’t know a 
fundamentalist from a Pentecostal or 
an evangelical. 


In the late 1990s, Southern Bap¬ 
tists were caught up in a highly pub¬ 
licized debate on the proper relation¬ 
ship between men and women. This 
prompted a reporter for the New York 
Times —Mike won’t divulge the name— 
to call and ask why the Baptists were 
making such fools of themselves. 

“Well,” Mike said, “it says in Ephe¬ 
sians, chapter 5, verse 22... ” (the 
passage says, “Wives, submit your¬ 
selves unto your own husbands”). The 



reporter stopped him with, “Who’s the 
author of that? Who wrote it? Who 
published it?” At that point, “I real¬ 
ized I’d have to start at the beginning,” 
Mike says. 

A producer for CBS News asked 
Mike about the Christian Right: “Are 
they taking over the country?” No, 
Mike said. They’re not even taking 
over the Republican party. 

Mike didn’t throw up his hands in 
despair. He likes and respects reporters 
and political writers, even those with 
whom he disagrees heartily. 

Luis Lugo, who runs the Pew Forum 
on Religion and Public Life, was in 
sync with Mike on the need to educate 
the press on religion. They started with 


lunches, funded by Pew, in Washing¬ 
ton that brought experts on religion 
together with a dozen or more print 
and TV reporters and writers. 

Then Lugo told Mike, “Think big¬ 
ger.” The result was the Faith Angle 
Conference series. “The idea is to get 
mosdy academics, but practitioners too, 
to explain some area of religion and 
public life to help journalists do their 
jobs better,” Mike says. “This is not a 
hook to get them into a Bible study. It’s 
not to convert anybody.” 

The conferences, which focus on 
three subjects over two days, started 
in Maine in 2002, then moved to Key 
West. Mike has recruited experts on 
Mormonism, Islam, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and science and Christianity. Rick War¬ 
ren of Saddleback Church in California 
was a speaker. 

Last week’s conference was held 
in Miami’s South Beach. James 
Davison Hunter of the University of 
Virginia argued Christian conserva¬ 
tives are undermining their cause by 
“politicizing values.” David Gelern- 
ter of Yale insisted many Jews have 
adopted “obsessive liberalism” as a 
secular religion. Rabbi David Saper- 
stein disagreed. Philip Jenkins of 
Penn State said disputes over homo¬ 
sexuality are indigenous to African 
Christianity, not exported to Africa 
by American Christians. 

The conferences are, I believe, a 
rare recent example of the quality 
of journalism being improved. One 
participant, Adrian Wooldridge of the 
Economist, wrote in his book God Is Back, 
coauthored with John Micklethwait, 
that they are “one of the most pleasant 
as well as one of the most instructive 
experiences in journalism.” 

The question is whether the confer¬ 
ences will continue. Pew sponsored 
the first ten, then withdrew, and Mike 
scraped together funding from sev¬ 
eral sources for the eleventh in Miami. 
“There’s not anybody, anywhere in the 
world, doing this,” he says. And no 
one will be if the Cromartie confer¬ 
ences are sidelined. 


Fred Barnes 
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Athens and Jerusalem 


L ast Thursday, Athens was paralyzed by rioters pro¬ 
testing the government’s austerity program, which 
is needed to keep the Greek nation solvent. The 
protesters chanted “No sacrifice” and “Higher pay.” 

That same day, near Jerusalem, the Palestinian Author¬ 
ity honored Dalai Mughrabi on what would have been her 
50th birthday. A square was named after her in Ramallah. 
She and 11 other terrorists hijacked a bus in Israel in 1978, 
and killed 37 Israelis and one American. 

The challenges posed by these developments are rep¬ 
resentative of those all civilized nations face. They aren’t 
that complicated. Dealing with them doesn’t require 
extraordinary subtlety of thought or exquisite elevation of 
soul. Common sense and courage will suffice. 

Do we have to curb our profligacy today so we can be 
prosperous tomorrow? Common sense says yes. What does 
it take to do this? Basically, political and civic courage. Now, 
how to do this—how to cut budgets so we are living within 
our means, how to control the natural tendency of the wel¬ 
fare state to grow, how to get present-oriented populations 
to invest for the future, how to move from a public policy 
that doles out entitlements to one that sets a framework 
for achievement and self-reliance—this is a complex chal¬ 
lenge of public policy and political strategy. But the funda¬ 
mental challenge is simple. Not easy, but simple. 

Similarly, the need to condemn rather than to tolerate (or 
even glorify) terror, the need to defeat rather than appease it, 
is obvious. Doing that in a resolute and determined way takes 
courage. How best to weaken and defeat the forces of jihad- 
ist terror, how to deal with the nations and cultures that are 
its breeding ground, how to mix together in one’s policies 
hard and soft, smart and dumb power—that is complicated. 
But the basic challenge is simple. Not easy, but simple. 

We need to resist indulgence at home and appease¬ 
ment abroad. This task needn’t be the subject of endless 
handwringing and conspicuous chinpulling. But it does 
require—to use an unfashionable phrase—moral virtue. 
In particular, it requires courage. 

It takes courage for a polity to say no to the temptations 
of welfare state politics. It takes courage to turn away from 
the public trough and refuse to think of ourselves as vic¬ 
tims and entitlees. It takes courage to become, once again, 
self-governing citizens. And it takes courage to rally our¬ 
selves to fight against—and to preempt—the forces of ter¬ 
ror and the nations that harbor and sponsor them. 

The Bible and the Greek philosophers disagree on 
many important things, but they seem to agree on the cru¬ 


cial role of courage in the lives of individuals and nations. 
Courage is the first of the moral virtues for Aristotle—per¬ 
haps because it is both important in itself and because it 
peculiarly makes the other virtues possible. When the 
Lord speaks to Joshua after the death of Moses, He tells 
him three times to “be strong and of a good courage” as he 
assumes leadership of the nation of Israel. 

In June 1978, Alexander Solzhenitsyn, a not unworthy 
heir to the traditions of Athens and Jerusalem, delivered the 
class day remarks at Harvard. Among other things, he said: 

A decline in courage may be the most striking feature which 
an outside observer notices in the West in our days. The 
Western world has lost its civil courage, both as a whole and 
separately, in each country, each government, each political 
party and of course in the United Nations. Such a decline in 
courage is particularly noticeable among the ruling groups 
and the intellectual elite, causing an impression of loss of 
courage by the entire society. Of course there are many cou¬ 
rageous individuals but they have no determining influence 
on public life. Political and intellectual bureaucrats show 
depression, passivity and perplexity in their actions and in 
their statements and even more so in theoretical reflections 
to explain how realistic, reasonable as well as intellectually 
and even morally warranted it is to base state policies on 
weakness and cowardice. And decline in courage is ironically 
emphasized by occasional explosions of anger and inflexibil¬ 
ity on the part of the same bureaucrats when dealing with 
weak governments and weak countries, not supported by 
anyone, or with currents which cannot offer any resistance. 
But they get tongue-tied and paralyzed when they deal with 
powerful governments and threatening forces, with aggres¬ 
sors and international terrorists. 

Should one point out that from ancient times decline in 
courage has been considered the beginning of the end? 

By the end of the 1980s, it seemed Solzhenitsyn had 
been too pessimistic. In an impressive showing of moral 
courage and civic strength, the societies of the West con¬ 
fronted in that decade the threats of decadence at home 
and weakness abroad. Leaders like Reagan and Thatcher, 
John Paul II and Lech Walesa discovered reservoirs of 
moral virtue in their publics and rallied them to action. 

The threats of 2010 are as great as those of 1980. They are 
intellectually different, of course—and perhaps even more 
complicated. But, like the threats of the Cold War, they can¬ 
not be overcome if we lack the simple and often prosaic vir¬ 
tue of courage. Can we, in our clever and sophisticated time, 
once again summon up this old-fashioned virtue? 

—William Kristol 
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Albany’s 
Crime Spree 

New York State government is a den of thieves. 

by Fred Siegel 


N ew York governor David 
Paterson, beset by charges 
of witness tampering in 
the case of a close aide accused of 
assaulting an ex-girlfriend, has spo¬ 
ken of legalizing ultimate fighting 
as a revenue raiser to help close the 
state’s $8 billion plus budget gap. 
But New Yorkers looking for brawl¬ 
ing entertainment need look no fur¬ 
ther than the Democratic caucus of 
the state senate where Paterson had 
been a member for 20 years. 

During a debate on whether to 
expel Queens state senator Hiram 
Monserrate, who was convicted of a 
misdemeanor for trying to slash his 
girlfriend’s throat with a piece of 
broken glass, State Senator Kevin 


Fred Siegel is a resident of Brooklyn. Kevin 
Parker is his state senator. 


Parker rose to the occasion. Parker, 
under indictment for attacking a 
news photographer, has a personal 
stake in defending Monserrate. Sent 
to anger-management counseling for 
punching a female traffic agent, the 
solidly built 5'H" Parker could also 
be expelled if he’s convicted in the 
photographer assault case. 

Infuriated by comments of the 5'2" 
Diane Savino, a state senator from 
Staten Island, that Monserrate could 
be immediately expelled with the co¬ 
operation of the Republicans, Parker, 
egged on by his political pals, charged 
at her screaming that she was a “f— 
ing bitch” because “the Republicans 
have no right to dictate what goes on 
in our house.” When Jeffrey Klein of 
the Bronx leaped to Savino’s defense, 
Parker turned on him—and in a ver¬ 
sion of B-movie dialogue screamed at 


Klein, “Do you want a piece of me?” 
“If that’s what it takes to stop this,” 
came Klein’s retort. 

With the possibility that Pater¬ 
son will be forced out of office, New 
York could have its third governor 
in four years. Paterson’s predecessor 
was Eliot “I’m a f—ing steamroller” 
Spitzer, a spoiled rich kid anointed 
by the New Republic as a liberal mes- 
siah (before the magazine discovered 
Barack Obama). Spitzer had a brief 
rocky stretch as governor after he 
was caught using the state police to 
try to gather incriminating evidence 
against political rival Joe Bruno. But 
it was his patronage of a brothel that 
brought down this self-proclaimed 
supporter of women’s rights. 

Scandal is routine in New York 
State, where soaring rhetoric about 
government—remember Mario 
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Cuomo’s “New York Idea”—has 
intersected with the unchecked 
growth of spending and the absence 
of competitive elections to produce 
a continuous crime scene. In recent 
years the state comptroller Alan 
Hevesi, a Democrat, and Joe Bruno, 
the Republican president of the 
state senate, have been convicted of 
shakedowns. 

Bruno’s defense is that the dap¬ 
per 80-year-old hadn’t behaved any 
differently than Shelly Silver, the 
speaker of the assembly. And Bruno 
was sort of right. Silver, a trial law¬ 
yer, is, thanks to the Albany rules, 
allowed to engage in honest graft on 
behalf of his law partners at Weitz 
and Luxenberg. Albany is a series 
of tollbooths erected as vehicles for 
extraction by different members of 
the government, with some more 
“legal” than others. 

While a dozen state legislators 
have been indicted or convicted of 
stealing from the public purse, three 
have already gone to prison. They 
include former Bronx state senator 
Efrain Gonzalez, who left office after 
surrendering to the feds on charges 
that he pumped state funds through 
a nonprofit he controlled back into 
his own pocket, to pay for new homes 
for his wife and mistress as well as a 
renovation for his mother-in-law’s 
home and a vacation place in the 
Dominican Republic. In the Albany 
political world, nonprofits are syn¬ 
onymous with criminal enterprises. 

Queens assemblyman Anthony 
Seminerio, who was elected on the 
Democratic, Republican, Indepen¬ 
dent, and Conservatives lines—third 
parties are a convenient source of 
corruption here since candidates are 
allowed to run under multiple ballot 
lines—has been convicted of taking 
half a million dollars in bribes from 
clients, largely hospitals and doctors, 
looking to cash in on New York’s 
Medicaid racket. There’s plenty 
to skim: The Empire State spends 
more on Medicaid than California 
and Texas combined. 

A lawmaker captured the mindset 
of Seminerio and company when he 
said, 


When you sit around and look at 
what you’ve accomplished and look 
at all the people you’ve helped get 
rich, you say, “What the hell. Maybe 
I’m not doing it right.” If you’re not 
motivated by good, you wonder why 
you’re helping other people and not 
yourself. 

Albany, a political “enterprise 
zone,” is a paradise for lawmak¬ 
ers who have gone into business for 
themselves. In a state which between 
2000 and 2008 experienced a domes¬ 
tic outmigration of 1.5 million peo¬ 
ple—the highest in the country— 
almost the only job growth has come 
from the rapid rise in the number of 
lobbyists. Between 2000 and 2007 
the number of lobbyists doubled 

While a dozen state 
legislators have been 
indicted or convicted of 
stealing from the public 
purse, three have already 
gone to prison. In the Albany 
political world, nonprofits 
are synonymous with 
criminal enterprises. 

from 3,000 to 6,000, while money 
spent on lobbying grew even faster, 
jumping from $66 million to $171 
million. That makes New York the 
lobbying capital of America with 24 
lobbyists per legislator. Illinois, the 
land not of Lincoln, but of Blago- 
jevich, is a distant second with 12. 
And of course since lobbyists need 
people to lunch with, Albany has the 
second largest legislative staff (after 
Pennsylvania) in the United States. 
Albany’s 212 legislators employ 
2,751 staffers, that’s 650 more than 
California which has almost twice 
the population. 

David Grandeau, who was deposed 
as head of the state lobbying com¬ 
mission for an excess of honesty and 
integrity, summed up the situation. 
“Don’t they realize that you end up 
with fiscal crises because there is no 
integrity?” Grandeau for all his vir¬ 


tues is insufficiently cynical. New 
York’s pols fully understand the sit¬ 
uation; they understand that while 
the state is in decline they’re doing 
pretty well. 

C onsider the group of characters 
who came together to rally sup¬ 
port for David Paterson in his time 
of troubles. They were convened by 
A1 Sharpton, of Tawana Brawley and 
125th Street Massacre fame, who 
owes $1.5 million in back taxes to the 
federal government but rolls along 
thanks to kid-glove press coverage and 
half-a-million dollar third party con¬ 
tributions indirectly drawn on Mayor 
Bloomberg’s bank accounts. Sharpton 
was joined by Representative Charlie 
Rangel, a man with his own mountain 
of ethical failings. Rangel, who occu¬ 
pies four Manhattan rent-regulated 
apartments in the name of fighting 
poverty, while hiding the rents from 
his Dominican villa on his financial 
statement, has been forced to step 
down as chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee after he was 
slapped on the wrist for accepting cor¬ 
porate money to attend a Caribbean 
junket. Rangel, who’s a key player in 
writing the tax code, explained of the 
junket money that it was his staff’s 
fault; he hadn’t intentionally violated 
the rules. 

Less well known is Malcolm 
Smith, one of the Democratic leaders 
of the chaotic state senate, who’s been 
in the headlines for siphoning money 
donated to a nonprofit supposedly on 
behalf of Katrina hurricane victims. 
In 2008, Smith wowed a group of 
lobbyists, who had paid $75,000 apiece 
to hear him speak at a golf outing, by 
telling them, as the Democrats were 
on the verge of taking control of the 
state senate, that they should think 
of his fundraising event as being like 
an IPO. He told the group, according 
to a lobbyist who was there, that they 
“should get in early because then it 
doesn’t cost as much. The longer you 
wait to get in, he said, the more it will 
cost you, and if you don’t get in at all, 
then it will be painful.” Corruption 
is so routine in Albany, notes New 
York Daily News columnist Michael 
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Remedial 

Diplomacy 

The point is not to reward one’s enemies and 
punish one’s friends, by Seth Cropsey 


Goodwin, that it is hardly noticed. “A 
roll call in the legislature could be a 
lineup at the local precinct.” 

More recently Smith was involved 
with congressman Gregory Meeks 
and former congressman Floyd Flake 
in winning a rigged bid to operate 
casinos at Aqueduct Race track, in 
return for endorsing David Pater¬ 
son’s now defunct reelection cam¬ 
paign. One of Smith’s key partners 
was Darryl Greene. In 1999, Greene 
was convicted of stealing $500,000 
from New York City agencies. In New 
York, scandal leads not to reform but 
to more scandals. 

David Paterson unintentionally 
summed it all up. Referring to the 
legislature’s unwillingness to slow 
the rate of spending in an economic 
downturn, Paterson complained 
that “Albany is a kind of political 
bizarro world, where there is no 
gravity, where light waves bend right 
around the capitol.” And in this 
bizarro world, it’s the most minor 
of infractions that might be the final 
straw forcing Paterson to step down. 
The same staffer whose girlfriend 
had wanted a restraining order (and 
who rose to power when another 
top aide resigned after blaming his 
failure to pay taxes on “depression”) 
had earlier harassed the Yankees for 
World Series tickets. No big deal, 
but then according to the usually 
supernumerary state Commission on 
Public Integrity, Paterson perjured 
himself in testifying about it, even 
backdating a check to cover up the 
unnecessary lie. 

If Paterson steps down, the man 
he appointed lieutenant governor, 
76-year-old Richard Ravitch, a hero 
of the 1975 New York City fiscal cri¬ 
sis, who strangely is not a creature of 
the Albany cesspool, will take over. 
But not even Ravitch’s formidable 
skills will be enough to return law 
and order in the form of budgetary 
sanity to the Albany Gang. The state 
may be dying, but its political class, 
a few prison sentences notwithstand¬ 
ing, is thriving. Only pressure from 
the financial markets—a la Greece— 
could return gravity to this political 
“bizarro world.” ♦ 


B arack Obama’s theory is that 
partisanship is the source of 
conflict. There should be no 
more red states or blue states. Every 
political choice is a false choice, an 
example of old thinking. Similarly on 
the international stage. If the United 
States distanced itself from its allies and 
drew closer to its adversaries, conflict 
would be reduced. The United States 
could then serve as the international 
mediator rather than as the guarantor 
of global order and an agent of demo¬ 
cratic political change. The most recent 
example of these ideas is the Obama 
administration’s renewed antipathy 
for Britain in its current dispute with 
Argentina over the Falkland Islands. 

Geologic surveys indicate the pos¬ 
sibility of up to 60 billion barrels of 
oil beneath the seabed 60 to 100 miles 
north of the Falkland Islands. This 
possibility led to the beginning of 
exploratory drilling in early February 
and reopened the tensions between the 
United Kingdom and Argentina that 
resulted in the Falklands war of 1982. 
A consortium of British and Austra¬ 
lian firms transported a rig to the area. 
And Argentine president Cristina Fer¬ 
nandez de Kirchner, whose attempt to 
tax agricultural exports and use central 
bank reserves to pay down the nation’s 
massive debt have been hugely unpop¬ 
ular, saw and seized an opportunity to 
divert the attention of the populace. 

Argentina’s foreign minister, Jorge 
Taiana, asked for a meeting with U.N. 
Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon, 
called the British firms’ exploration 


Seth Cropsey is a senior fellow at the 
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deputy undersecretary> of the Nary. 


“illegitimate,” and demanded a dis¬ 
cussion with British officials on their 
claim to sovereignty over the Falkland 
Islands. Argentina announced that 
it will blockade shipping between its 
ports and the Falkland Islands, which 
the Argentines call the Malvinas. 

Prime Minister Gordon Brown 
pointed to the 1,000-man contingent 
of British forces stationed in the Falk¬ 
lands and warned that the U.K. would 
again defend the islands’ 3,000 resi¬ 
dents—none of whom wish to become 
Argentine citizens—as well as Brit¬ 
ain’s right under international law to 
explore for oil. The Times of London 
reported on February 24 that a subma¬ 
rine had been dispatched to support 
the Royal Navy surface ship stationed 
in the Falklands. 

Both the U.K. and Argentina have 
seen their militaries contract sub¬ 
stantially since the 74-day conflict 
that Britain won decisively in 1982. 
Argentina has prepared the diplomatic 
ground better and claims the support 
of many of its neighbors. But the U.K. 
still possesses enough naval force and 
logistical support to carry the day if it 
comes to that. And the U.K. can still 
draw on logistical support—as it did 28 
years ago—at Gibraltar and Ascension 
Island (several hundred miles below 
the Equator) in the South Adantic. 

The Obama administration 
responded initially by declaring its 
neutrality. “We are aware not only of 
the current situation but also of the 
history, but our position remains one 
of neutrality,” a State Department 
spokesman declared in late February. 
“The United States recognizes de facto 
U.K. administration of the islands but 
takes no position on the sovereignty 
claims of either party.” 
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In early March Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton changed the U.S. posi¬ 
tion during her visit to Buenos Aires. 
At a joint news conference the deeply 
unpopular Argentine president (a poll 
last summer put her approval rating at 
28 percent) insisted that the U.K. and 
Argentina enter into talks about the 
Falklands. She invoked the authority 
of the U.N.’s decolonization commit¬ 
tee, a body whose agenda mentions 
among other “non-self-governing ter¬ 
ritories” American Samoa, Guam, and 
the U.S. Virgin Islands. “And we agree,” 
interjected Clinton, notwithstanding 
State’s earlier expression of neutrality 
and the U.K.’s repeated assertion that 
the Falklands’ sovereignty is not nego¬ 
tiable. What sort of neutrality is it that 
takes the side of a party seeking talks 
about an issue that the opposing party 
says is nonnegotiable? 

Clinton seems, moreover, not to 
have considered the colonial element 
of this issue. Britain took possession 
of the uninhabited Falkland Islands 
a decade and a half before the United 


States defeated Mexico in a war we 
started that added the inhabited area 
now known as Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Utah, Texas, and parts of New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. The 
American possessions currently listed 
by the U.N.’s decolonization commit¬ 
tee include Guam, which is fast becom¬ 
ing the United States’ most important 
military base in the Western Pacific. 
Men have lived on Guam for most of 
the life span of the 5,000- year-old bris- 
tlecone pines that dot the lands we took 
by force from Mexico in 1848. There 
are much better reasons for “decolo¬ 
nizing” Guam than decolonizing the 
Falklands, which were a Magellanic 
penguin colony before they became a 
British one. 

The Obama administration should 
think this one through carefully. 
Returning the bust of Churchill to the 
British embassy and snubbing Prime 
Minister Brown by failing to hold the 
traditional post-meeting press confer¬ 
ence shortly after Obama was inau¬ 
gurated last year might be dismissed 


as mere awkward gestures. The same 
could be argued about such events as 
Obama’s initial unwillingness to meet 
with the Dalai Lama. It cannot be 
said of breaking agreements to base 
U.S. ballistic missile defense systems 
on the territory of such good friends 
as Poland and the Czech Republic— 
or supporting Hugo Chavez’s Hondu¬ 
ran ruler colleague who sought ille¬ 
gally to continue his term in office, 
or scaring off friendly and impor¬ 
tant segments of Lebanese society by 
seeking accommodation with Syria, 
which remains implacably hostile to 
the United States. 

No. With qualified exceptions such 
as Afghanistan and the credit the 
administration has begun to claim for 
progress in Iraq, the Obama adminis¬ 
tration’s foreign policy seeks to jettison 
the United States’ traditional vision of 
itself as an agent of democratic politi¬ 
cal change and replace it with the goal 
of becoming the prime international 
mediator. The administration’s calcula¬ 
tion is that discarding erstwhile friends 
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for a Lightweight 

The final days of Barbara Boxer? 

by K. E. Grubbs Jr. 


will moderate current adversaries as it 
prevents the rise of future ones. Such 
policy is absurd so long as the United 
States remains a democracy and the 
object of envy for its economic and 
military power. Seeking to become the 
global arbitrator makes even less sense 
if U.S. power declines, since the critical 
element in international mediation is 
the ability to enforce one’s will. 

The unfolding Falklands dispute 
crystallizes the tension within the 
administration between its ambition 
to become the great international 
mediator and its practical under¬ 
standing that our security depends 
importantly on success in Afghani¬ 
stan and Iraq. Britain is our closest 
international partner. Britain’s leaders 
have demonstrated this association at 
their own political risk by supporting 
us in Iraq and continuing to support 
us in Afghanistan despite the British 
public’s misgivings about both. We 
need their help if the NATO coalition 
in Afghanistan is to succeed. They 
should be rewarded, not punished, 
for siding with us. 

At the same time the Obama admin¬ 
istration is bending over backwards— 
as Secretary of State Clinton’s support 
for the Argentine president shows—to 
prove our credentials for impartiality, 
oddly, with a South American leader 
who is close to Hugo Chavez. Last fall 
Chavez said publicly that he would 
be happy to supply Iran with ura¬ 
nium. He will if he can find any. It’s 
a strange position, disrespecting the 
allies who are helping us destroy radi¬ 
cal Islamists and playing up to Argen¬ 
tine politicians who are thick with 
another Latin American caudillo, one 
who is in cahoots with the most dan¬ 
gerous of the Islamists. 

Mollifying China, Russia, Syria, 
Iran, or Latin American demagogues 
will earn the United States nothing 
but their disdain. It will not change 
their ambitions. Obama needs to 
decide whether he wants steadfast 
allies or an international atmosphere 
in which contempt for the United 
States unites our adversaries with our 
erstwhile friends. Remembering that 
Britain is our closest ally would be a 
good place to start. ♦ 


Y ou’re a California Republican 
and, this being an election year, 
anxiety is mounting. Your state 
endures unspeakable economic crises, 
mostly caused by the union-Democratic 
axis of Sacramento. Unemployment 
numbers are higher than the national 
average, and you’re hearing financial 
experts declare your deficit-plagued, 
once-golden state to be in worse shape 
than—oh the indignity!—Greece. 

What to do? You might just be able 
to keep a Republican governor, never 

Carly Fiorina, a breast 
cancer survivor, relishes 
a fight with Boxer, 
who, she notes, routinely 
manufactured gender issues 
with which to punch 
her three previous 
opponents, all males. 

mind that the term of the current one, 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, is coming to 
an inglorious end. After all, the Demo¬ 
crats appear poised to nominate Attor¬ 
ney General Jerry Brown. Yes, that 
Jerry Brown, “Governor Moonbeam” 
himself, who after three decades wants 
another shot. You’ve got two excep¬ 
tional candidates in former eBay CEO 
Meg Whitman and Insurance Com¬ 
missioner Steve Poizner. If they don’t 
commit mutual destruction before the 
June 8 primary, you might avert the 
seventies insanity all over again. 


K E. Grubbs Jr. is a Washington-based 
writer. 


Except that Washington, D.C., now 
in the hands of the Democratic left, 
could steer the economy, including Cal¬ 
ifornia’s pivotal part of it, to grim levels 
unknown even in the Stagnant Decade. 
Suddenly, firing the state’s junior sena¬ 
tor—which could help deny Vice Pres¬ 
ident Joe Biden a decisive vote in the 
upper house—looks not only impera¬ 
tive but downright plausible. 

In Hollywood’s home state, visuals 
are everything. Here’s one from a June 
2009 congressional hearing: Brigadier 
General Michael Walsh, answering 
questions from three-term junior sena¬ 
tor Barbara Boxer, politely addresses 
her as “Ma’am.” At which point a 
shrewish, hyper-feminist Boxer turns 
the committee room into an icebox: 

Do me a favor. Could you say “senator” 
instead of “ma’am”? It’s just a thing. I 
worked so hard to get that title, so I’d 
appreciate it—yes, thank you. 

The video went viral, and even in a 
state favorably disposed to women’s 
rights, the Bay Area’s Boxer failed the 
screen test. California’s voters have 
lately been holding her approval rat¬ 
ings below 50 percent. 

Three GOP challengers now sense 
that those voters may finally be in a 
mood to replace this unapologetic tri¬ 
bune of the antiwar, enviro-left, who 
has spent her last term pursuing a jobs¬ 
killing cap and trade scheme. 

The first to draw media attention 
was former Hewlett-Packard CEO 
Carly Fiorina, whose friendship with 
Senator John McCain throughout the 
2008 presidential campaign—and lack 
of previous political interest—stirred 
suspicions from conservatives. Before 
and after her November 3, 2009, decla¬ 
ration of candidacy in an Orange County 
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Register op-ed, Fiorina has devoted her¬ 
self to allaying those suspicions. 

She’s done so, for the most part. 
And convincingly, as I learned not long 
ago at a small breakfast gathering in 
Georgetown. Boxer, she predicted, will 
try to make the election a referendum 
on liberal values, with the senator lined 
up on the progressive side of every 
issue. The senator imagines most Cali¬ 
fornians share her views, 
a dubious assumption in 
this recession. Fiorina, by 
contrast, plans to define 
the issues as jobs, out of 
control spending, bigger 
government, higher taxes, 
and the thicket of regula¬ 
tions Washington plans to 
layer on top of already bur¬ 
densome rules. 

Fiorina, a breast cancer 
survivor, relishes a fight 
with Boxer, who, she notes, 
routinely manufactured 
gender issues with which 
to punch her three previ¬ 
ous opponents, all males. 

Boxer will thus be made 
to defend the command 
economy she and her 
Capitol Hill colleagues are 
designing against a proven 
champion of opportunity- 
creating markets. Fiorina 
expects to attract more 
donors from an oppressed 
business community, 
recently freed to contrib¬ 
ute without limit by the 
Supreme Court; she has 
led the way by spending $2.5 million of 
her own money already. 

For the benefit of skeptical pro¬ 
lifers, some of whom claim to have 
espied pro-choice weasel words in vari¬ 
ous of her statements, Fiorina recently 
told this magazine she favors over¬ 
turning Roe v. Wade. If Boxer and the 
Democratic left are publicly (and pre¬ 
dictably) scandalized by that, Fiorina 
expects to pivot easily to the economy. 

With no need to establish conser¬ 
vative bona fides, Irvine assemblyman 
Chuck DeVore has spent the last year 
campaigning in both old- and new- 
fashioned ways. He’s stumped up and 


down the state, driving himself to the 
farthest reaches of the red-county inte¬ 
rior to pick up support from remote 
Republican clubs, all along regaling 
Facebook followers with details of his 
travels. In early March, despite Fio¬ 
rina’s own pitch to the activist group, 
DeVore easily picked up the endorse¬ 
ment of the stalwart right-wing Cali¬ 
fornia Republican Assembly. 


DeVore, a retired lieutenant colonel 
in the National Guard and a onetime 
aide to the late defense secretary Cas¬ 
par Weinberger, has been a fixture in 
Orange County politics for more than 
two decades. (Disclaimer: He and his 
picture-perfect family are longtime 
friends of the writer and the writer’s 
wife, having shared holiday dinners 
and church pews.) Though a vice pres¬ 
ident of an aerospace firm, he has spent 
much of that time in pursuit of elected 
office. 

Arriving in Sacramento in 2004, 
DeVore quickly became a leading con¬ 
servative figure, promoting nuclear 


power and offshore drilling, pushing 
prison reform, holding the line against 
taxes. On Valentine’s Day 2009, to the 
consternation of the governor and 
the GOP leadership, DeVore resigned 
his position as chief Republican whip 
in protest of a $12 billion per year tax 
increase. 

A thoughtful student of history 
who’s even tried his hand at fiction (he 
coauthored a novel about 
a Chinese invasion of Tai¬ 
wan), DeVore has every¬ 
thing one could want in 
a U.S. senator, includ¬ 
ing a Churchillian anec¬ 
dote about being shot at 
in Lebanon. He found a 
brainy communications 
director named Josh Tre¬ 
vino, who has been trying 
to position DeVore as the 
Scott Brown of California. 

California, as purple as 
Massachusetts, does enjoy 
a renegade history, from 
Hiram Johnson’s progres¬ 
sives to Howard Jarvis’s 
tax revolt, and indeed 
the taxpayers’ association 
created by Prop 13’s late, 
curmudgeonly author has 
endorsed DeVore. The 
question arises: Does his 
perpetual pursuit of polit¬ 
ical office translate into 
a virtual incumbency, a 
liability even for so prin¬ 
cipled a figure? 

Enter Tom Campbell, 
a former congressman 
from Silicon Valley who’s taught law 
at Stanford and served as dean of UC 
Berkeley’s business school. Campbell 
has sought the same Senate seat before, 
losing a primary in 1992 to the sainted 
conservative TV commentator Bruce 
Herschensohn, who then lost to Boxer. 

Campbell, appointed state finance 
director by Schwarzenegger, appeals 
to blue voters with his centrist posi¬ 
tions on abortion and same-sex mar¬ 
riage. But he suffers from his asso¬ 
ciation with the administration’s han¬ 
dling of the state’s cash. He suffers as 
well from a perception of opportunism, 
having come lately from the governor’s 
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The Anti-Jobs Bill 


Obamacare would badly undermine America’s 

economic prospects. 

by James C. Capretta & Yuval Levin 



Once Obamacare is locked in, the president will argue that we must raise taxes. 


race—where he had no hope against 
the Whitman and Poizner fortunes. 

A few days ago the three Senate 
candidates came together to debate 
for the first time on Eric Hogue’s Sac¬ 
ramento radio program. His voice 
quavering and defensive, Campbell 
spent a chunk of the hourlong event 
demanding an apology from Fiorina, 
whose aide Marty Wilson was alleged 
to have called him anti-Semitic in a 
private conversation, a charge Wilson 
stoutly denies. The opening gave Fio¬ 
rina and DeVore a chance to highlight 
Campbell’s inconsistent support for 
Israel and his dubiously cordial rela¬ 
tions with Sami Al-Arian, the Florida 
professor who pleaded guilty to help¬ 
ing terrorists. 

For his part, DeVore tried to clob¬ 
ber Fiorina with what looks like 
over-imaginative opposition research 
(which may have originated with the 
Boxer camp). When she headed H-I? 
goes the accusation, Fiorina allowed 
another company, tied to H-P con¬ 
tractually, to sell computer equipment 
to Iran. Turns out, the product was 
printer ink, not exacdy coming under 
strict export control. 

Barbara Boxer can take little com¬ 
fort from these early round fisticuffs 
thrown amongst her opposition. 
A mid-January Rasmussen survey 
showed her with 46 percent of all Cali¬ 
fornia voters against any of the three 
Republicans. Campbell, then the new 
entrant, had 42 percent; Fiorina, 43 
percent; DeVore, 40 percent. A Field 
Poll (which historically skews left) 
taken of likely GOP voters at roughly 
the same time showed Campbell with 
30 percent, Fiorina with 25 percent, 
and DeVore with 6 percent. Camp¬ 
bell has since damaged himself in the 
debate. 

It’s eight months before the general 
election, and Californians are restive. 
Republicans in the state are both anx¬ 
ious about the economy and embold¬ 
ened by Boxer’s new vulnerability. A 
Tea Party could get under way, and 
either DeVore or a freshly combat¬ 
ive Fiorina could come across as the 
next Scott Brown. And Barbara Boxer, 
despite being a three-term incumbent, 
could crumble like the Parthenon. ♦ 


A fter a year of debate and leg¬ 
islative scheming, President 
Obama and congressional 
Democrats are making one last push 
for their ill-conceived health care plan. 
Fittingly, the endgame is as unseemly 
as the various maneuvers and back¬ 
room deals that got them this far.. 

The procedural machinations are 
outrageous and embarrassing. But they 
are not nearly as bad as the substance 
of what the Democrats are pushing. 
Obamacare (like the public’s distaste 
for it) has not changed—and the sor¬ 
did details of the desperate struggle 
to pass the bill must not cause us to 
forget its ruinous implications for the 
country. It is a sweeping and expensive 
plan to put the federal government in 
the driver’s seat of American health 


James C. Capretta is a fellow at the Ethics 
and Public Policy Center and a health policy 
consultant. Yuval Levin, also a fellow at 
EPPC, is the editor of National Affairs. 


care. But no less important than the 
dangers it poses for American medi¬ 
cine are the ways it threatens to under¬ 
mine the nation’s prosperity. 

The heart of the Democratic plan is 
a promise to provide subsidized insur¬ 
ance coverage to some 35 to 40 million 
people. This will cost about $200 bil¬ 
lion per year by 2019. And despite all 
of the talk of bending the cost curve, 
the Congressional Budget Office says 
the price will grow by 8 percent per 
year every year thereafter—which par¬ 
allels the rapid cost growth of Medi¬ 
care and Medicaid over the last four 
decades. In other words, the White 
House and congressional Democrats 
want to create another runaway enti¬ 
tlement program, piled on top of the 
unaffordable ones that are already 
slated to bankrupt the government. 

Taxpayers recognize this. They 
see lawmakers running up debt at an 
unprecedented pace and understand 
it cannot go on much longer. As they 
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watch the Democrats race ahead to put 
in place yet another long-term spend¬ 
ing commitment, they fear when the 
next shoe will drop: Once Obamacare 
is locked in, it will only be a matter of 
time before the president and other 
Democrats argue that we must raise 
taxes to head off a debt crisis that their 
reckless spending helped to hasten. 

Beyond taxes and spending, Obama¬ 
care would also wreak havoc on the 
labor market. Because employers 
would get penalized if any of their low- 
and moderate-wage workers ended up 
in the new subsidized insurance pool, 
they would avoid hiring such work¬ 
ers. Democrats claim they want to jam 
through health care reform so they can 
turn their attention to jobs, but the 
bill provides a strong disincentive for 
businesses to hire those who need jobs 
the most. 

The plan would, moreover, trig¬ 
ger an inefficient and costly re-sort¬ 
ing of American labor. Under the bill, 
despite the enormous cost of subsidiz¬ 
ing coverage in the new government- 


run “exchanges,” only 18 million 
people would be getting such subsi¬ 
dized coverage in 2016—even though 
there are 127 million Americans today 
with incomes in the targeted range of 
between one and four times the pov¬ 
erty rate. The vast majority of workers 
would still be in job-based plans and 
get no additional help. Gene Steuerle 
of the Urban Institute estimates that 
a worker making about $60,000 per 
year in 2016 would get $4,500 more 
in federal aid if he were able to get his 
insurance through an exchange rather 
than through his employer. That’s a 
powerful incentive for workers and 
firms to rearrange their operations to 
take advantage of the federal money. 
In time, the American economy would 
be divided into companies with low- 
wage workers getting government- 
subsidized health care and others with 
higher-wage workers who continue to 
get employer-based plans. This would 
make the labor market far less efficient 
(harming productivity), and it would 
mean that the subsidies themselves 


would cost far more than the CBO 
now estimates. 

And for those workers who do end 
up getting federal subsidies for their 
insurance, the program is a trap. If 
they get a pay raise, they will lose some 
of their insurance subsidy. Indeed, the 
schedule of subsidy withdrawal is so 
severe that it will push many low-wage 
families into effective tax brackets of 
60 percent to 80 percent, according 
to a CATO Institute analysis. Obama¬ 
care would thus provide a strong dis¬ 
incentive to work and so undermine 
the most successful policy initiative in 
generations: welfare reform. 

The health care debate is not just 
about health care. The Democrats’ bill 
is so massive, so far-reaching, and so 
poorly designed that its implications 
for the larger economy (and especially 
for employment, which should now 
be Washington’s top priority) could 
be immense—and disastrous. For the 
sake of the economy, no less than for 
that of American health care, Congress 
should pause, think, and start over. ♦ 
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Obama Just Says 
No to Soros 

Drug-war funding has actually increased 
on his watch, by John E Walters 


F or anyone who feared that the 
Obama administration would 
abandon efforts to control ille¬ 
gal drugs, the president’s first year in 
office has been on balance reassuring. 

The anti-antidrug camp had high 
hopes that Barack Obama would end 
“drug prohibition.” Last year, George 
Soros, a leading proponent of drug 
legalization and perhaps the most gen¬ 
erous financial backer of the president, 
seemed in a position to get the change 
he wanted. In fact, Obama drug czar 
Gil Kerlikowske made it his first order 
of business to tell the press he was 
ending “the drug war.” More signifi¬ 
cantly, Attorney General Eric Holder 
announced that federal enforcement 
regarding “medical marijuana” would 
be dialed back, which caused the num¬ 
ber of storefront marijuana shops in 
Los Angeles to skyrocket. 

Things are looking a little differ¬ 
ent a year later, however. Kerlikowske 
turned old school and proclaimed that 
drug legalization was not in the admin¬ 
istration’s “vocabulary.” The Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA) 
continues to enforce marijuana laws 
in California (although without vocal 
support from Holder). And the Obama 
administration just released its first 
drug control budget requesting a fully 
funded, well, drug war. At the end of 
the Bush administration, federal drug 
control spending in fiscal year 2009 was 
$15 billion—65 percent of it devoted to 
border security, law enforcement, and 
other supply control efforts. Obama 
wants $15.5 billion in 2011, 64 percent 


John P. Walters is executive vice president of 
the Hudson Institute and former director of the 
Office of National Drug Control Policy 
under President George W. Bush. 


for supply control—an increase of $100 
million over Bush’s final year. 

President Obama did not speak of 
the importance of drug treatment in 
his first State of the Union address as 
his predecessor had, but he requested a 
bit more money for it—all to the good. 
And he even tried to avoid adding 
these funds to the most unaccountable 
federal treatment programs. 

The Obama administration 
could draw attention to 
a magnificent example of 
turning the tide against 
drugs and terror-the 
great drug war victory led 
by Colombia’s president 
and supported by both 
the Clinton and the Bush 
administrations. 

Last year, Congress and the admin¬ 
istration cut prevention funding 
17 percent, the only significant change 
from 2009. This year, the administra¬ 
tion is seeking to restore some, but not 
all, of that cut. 

The drug-legalization zealots may 
be singing “Meet the new boss, same 
as the old boss.” But with the excep¬ 
tion of the Carter administration, 
when some senior members of the 
White House staff favored legalization, 
every president from Richard Nixon 
through Barack Obama—Republican 
and Democrat—has sought to attack 
both supply and demand. It was dur¬ 
ing the Carter administration that the 
drug problem exploded, leading to 


the worst destruction from substance 
abuse in living memory and the endur¬ 
ing root of the smaller problem still 
with us today. 

It is very important that President 
Obama has not listened to George 
Soros on drugs. Should we expect any¬ 
thing more? Are there any signs that 
the president cares about the drug 
problem? Will he actually show some 
leadership on this issue? If he wanted 
to, he could teach young people some¬ 
thing. He could say that illegal drugs 
make people sick, and his generation 
did not understand this and paid a 
horrible price for its ignorance. Now 
we know better, and we should act like 
it. If he wanted to show real courage, 
he could say we know that marijuana 
makes people sick and that marijuana 
is the illegal drug causing the great¬ 
est dependency and addiction by far. 
He could even say it is time to stop 
several decades of lying to ourselves 
about marijuana and teaching that lie 
to our children. 

President Obama as no other presi¬ 
dent before him could use his appeal 
to youth to end, almost overnight, the 
cultural dogma that drugs are cool. It 
would be easy for him to become the 
greatest contributor to drug abuse 
prevention since Nancy Reagan— 
and he could explain how difficult 
it is to stop using these substances 
even when you know better, as he has 
found with cigarettes. 

Of course, none of this is likely 
to happen. The Obama administra¬ 
tion has shown itself willing to spend 
to support antidrug programs, but it 
probably will not lead at home and 
abroad in the areas where truly historic 
gains are possible. 

President Alvaro Uribe in Colom¬ 
bia has all but taken his country 
back from drug trafficking terror¬ 
ists. One result of Uribe’s victories is 
that dramatically less cocaine reaches 
American cities. Is that not impor¬ 
tant to President Obama? The Obama 
administration could draw attention 
to this magnificent example of turn¬ 
ing the tide against drugs and terror 
and explain how it happened—a great 
drug war victory led by Colombia’s 
president and supported by both the 
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Conservatives should not cede the precincts 
of popular culture, by Ed Gillespie 


Clinton and the Bush administrations. 
If similar efforts are led, adapted, and 
sustained in Mexico and Afghani¬ 
stan, the damage caused by cocaine, 
heroin, and marijuana in the United 
States and globally can be dramati¬ 
cally reduced. The changes would be 
profound. Does President Obama see 
this? Thus far, there is no evidence he 
thinks about it at all. 

The president surely did not need 
Charles Lane of the Washington Post to 
tell him “medical marijuana is an insult 
to our intelligence.” But the president 
and all his key officials—Eric Holder, 
Secretary of Health and Human Ser¬ 
vices Kathleen Sebelius, Commis¬ 
sioner of the Food and Drug Admin¬ 
istration Margaret Hamburg, and even 
Gil Kerlikowske—are playing dumb 
as “medical marijuana” is brought to 
Washington, D.C. The agencies of the 
federal government know what a dan¬ 
gerous fraud this has been in California 
and particularly in its large cities—Los 
Angeles, Oakland, and San Francisco. 
It is beyond question that “medical 
marijuana” fosters rapid rises in abuse, 
addiction, and crime. The Post has 
reported this in detail. Does the capi¬ 
tal of the United States need a bigger 
drug problem? Are all these Obama 
administration officials really too busy 
to make the obvious argument that 
“medical marijuana” is a stupid and 
dangerous fraud? 

We are fortunate that President 
Obama has resisted the wrongheaded 
advice of George Soros. But it is not 
enough. Today, leadership is needed 
on curbing use of marijuana, help¬ 
ing Mexico defeat the traffickers, 
and working to integrate the battle 
against terror and drugs in Afghan¬ 
istan. On these issues the new boss 
is failing, and there are already trou¬ 
bling survey results indicating youth 
drug use may be about to rise. Atti¬ 
tudes about drugs are a product of 
teaching, not mere spending. The 
annual reports of historic rates of 
substance abuse among aging Baby 
Boomers should have taught us by 
now that exposing our children to 
these substances is not dangerous 
for them only as teens. All too often, 
substance abuse lasts a lifetime. ♦ 


I n 2008, John McCain and Sarah 
Palin not only had to run against 
Barack Obama, Joe Biden, and the 
Democrats’ usual allies in the news 
media, they faced an onslaught from 
entertainment media as well. Every¬ 
one remembers Saturday Night Live’s 
skewering portrayals of Palin and 
McCain and President Bush, but we 
shouldn’t forget the con¬ 
stant stream of ridicule 
from Leno and Letter- 
man, Stewart and Col¬ 
bert, and the Obama 
boosterism of Oprah and 
The View. Movies like 
Lions for Lambs and Ren¬ 
dition reinforced liberal 
narratives about Iraq, 
torture, and America’s 
loss of moral standing. 

And did anyone in Hol¬ 
lywood actually think 
Oliver Stone’s movie W 
would make money when 
it came out just before 
the election? 

For liberals engaged in 
shaping our culture, mak¬ 
ing money often seems 
to be an ancillary pur¬ 
suit. They’ve understood 
for decades something 
conservatives have only 
recently grasped: Politics 
is downstream from culture. 

Thus, it should come as no sur¬ 
prise that in films and on television, 
trial lawyers are cast as virtuous cru¬ 
saders while American soldiers are 
bloodthirsty villains or hapless vic¬ 
tims. University professors are almost 
always noble and underpaid, corporate 


Ed Gillespie is a former chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and 
founder of Ed Gillespie Strategies in 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


CEOs corrupt and overpaid. Wealth 
is only inherited, never created, and 
people are poor only because they 
were born that way, never because of 
bad decisions or behavior. Conserva¬ 
tive politicians are usually unbear¬ 
able hypocrites, people of faith are for 
comic relief, and our environment is 
under constant assault by capitalism’s 
wantonly wasteful ways. 

It’s somewhat remark¬ 
able that despite decades 
of liberal dominance of 
movies, TV shows, plays, 
and popular music so 
many Americans remain 
as politically conser¬ 
vative as they are. But 
conservatives should 
not cede to liberals the 
precincts of popular cul¬ 
ture any more than they 
should cede to them the 
precincts of politics. 

Fortunately, an effort 
by conservatives to 
engage in “culture mak¬ 
ing” is moving from the 
edges of the industry to 
the mainstream, threat¬ 
ening the left’s grip on 
Hollywood. The more 
successful this effort is, 
the more American pop¬ 
ular culture will extol 
the values that have made our coun¬ 
try great. Eventually, it may become 
just as cool to believe in the principles 
of free enterprise, the need for strong 
national security, the merits of tradi¬ 
tional families, and the value of reli¬ 
gious faith as it is to sneer at capital¬ 
ism, demean the military, denigrate 
parents, and deride religion. 

A growing cadre of conservatives in 
the culture (not necessarily the same 
as “cultural conservatives”) are finding 
one another and offering mutual sup- 
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port. Right-leaning actors, screenwrit¬ 
ers, directors, producers, songwriters, 
playwrights, set designers, and oth¬ 
ers in the entertainment industry are 
providing one another the comfort of 
strength in numbers. 

Some notable stars have acknowl¬ 
edged their conservatism over the 
years, usually at the stage of their 
careers when they can withstand the 
inevitable ostracism from the liberals 
at the top of the Hollywood pecking 
order. (Outrage in the media over the 
widely recognized political blacklist¬ 
ing in Hollywood has been conspicu¬ 
ously absent.) People like Bo Derek, 
Jon Voight, Patricia Heaton, Kelsey 
Grammer, and Janine Turner are 
among those whose more conserva¬ 
tive views are widely known. 

I remember a conversation with 
Bo Derek in which she said she fre¬ 
quently had cameramen, assistant 
directors, less well-known actors, and 
others furtively whisper to her that 
they shared her views and were glad 
she was speaking out. This kind of 
whispering among those in the enter¬ 
tainment industry who don’t espouse 
the liberal line has gotten a little 
louder. A recent gathering of conser¬ 
vatives and centrists in the entertain¬ 
ment industry numbered more than 
1,000 people. 

Some are willing to put themselves 


on the line politically, adding their 
names in support of conservative can¬ 
didates and causes. But the greater 
impact may be from their efforts to 
shape the culture in ways that reject 
the nihilism so favored by the Holly¬ 
wood elite in favor of more traditional 
American values. 

Movies that reflect mainstream val¬ 
ues have a history of doing very well 
financially, the most recent example 
being The Blind Side , a faith-infused 
film that crushed at the box office 
this winter. The Pursuit of Happyness, 
the 2006 movie starring Will Smith, 
was the true story of a single father 
completely dedicated to a young son 
who succeeded by becoming, of all 
things, a stock broker. (Interestingly, 
Smith’s movies often contain a strong 
undercurrent of positive values.) The 
popular Jerry Maguire may be one of 
the greatest exaltations of marriage 
ever produced. Juno was a wonderful 
movie, its success magnified by word- 
of-mouth and postings on Facebook 
by pro-lifers. 

Ralph Winter, who produced Wol¬ 
verine and the X Men series, has joined 
with Terry Botwick, who helped 
launch the Family Channel, to form 
1019 Productions. The firm will seek 
to bring to theaters entertaining mov¬ 
ies that make money, but also make a 
positive impact on our society. 


Although not explicitly conser¬ 
vative, a relatively new effort called 
The Wedgwood Circle Institute 
brings investors together to fund 
“cultural artifacts” that are “true, 
good and beautiful for the common 
good.” Wedgwood Circle has reli¬ 
gious roots, but its efforts are geared 
toward general audiences. Its projects 
are intended to have broad appeal and 
carry basically conservative messages 
of faith, family, and personal sacrifice. 

Movies targeted to Christian audi¬ 
ences also tend to do well. Sherwood 
Baptist Church in Albany, Georgia, 
has made a series of successful movies 
rooted in Christian faith, including 
Facing the Giants and Fireproof , a movie 
about the importance of commitment 
in marriage that was the highest gross¬ 
ing independent film of 2008. 

Religious or not, the emerging 
conservative culture makers seek to 
make commercially profitable enter¬ 
tainment, building on past successes. 
Steve McEveety produced with Mel 
Gibson the classic paean to human 
freedom Braveheart and the smash- 
ingly successful The Passion of the 
Christ (surely the only blockbuster 
ever made in ancient Aramaic). 

MPower Pictures, founded by 
McEveety and others, is now work¬ 
ing to bring to film the New York 
Times bestseller Left to Tell , the story of 
Immaculee Ilibagiza, a Tutsi who sur¬ 
vived the Rwandan genocide by being 
hidden in the tiny bathroom of a Hutu 
pastor with seven other women. The 
harrowing drama of her survival, her 
faith throughout her captivity, and 
her forgiveness of her family’s killers 
is intended to be inspiring to general 
audiences. Janine Turner of Northern 
Exposure fame (along with my wife, 
Cathy, a veteran of decades in politics) 
is working with the producers. 

Conservatives can curse the dark¬ 
ness or light culture candles. Thou¬ 
sands of conservatives rightly donate 
to candidates and political action 
committees, think tanks and other 
market-oriented and right-leaning 
groups, but investing in quality films, 
television shows, plays, and music can 
have an impact at least as great as a 
trainload of white papers. ♦ 
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Hope and Change 

in Iraq 

The elections show a functioning democracy, if they can keep it. 


By Reuel Marc Gerecht 

n Iraq we are now where we should have been in 
2005 if the Sunni Arab community had not staged 
a bloody revanchist insurrection. The parliamentary 
elections on March 7 gave us a good snapshot of the 
real Iraq: an insecure Sunni Arab minority more or 
less united in one bloc, the Shiite Arab majority building 
self-confidence and naturally fracturing along religious/ 
secular lines, and the Kurdish 
(predominantly Sunni) minor¬ 
ity united against the Arabs but 
internally fractious and increas¬ 
ingly dissatisfied with the two 
families who’ve ruled Kurdish 
politics for decades. 

At first glance, we’ve got 
a four-way horse race, where 
shifting coalitions could pro¬ 
duce surprising results (a Kurd¬ 
ish-religious Shiite coalition, 
a Sunni Arab-secular Shiite 
coalition, or even a Sunni Arab- 
Kurdish alliance, for example). 

Although the returns aren’t 
final at this writing, it appears 
Shiite prime minister Nuri 
al-Maliki’s State of Law slate 
has come in first; the Iraqiya 
coalition, which represents 
Arab Sunnis and some secular 
Shiites, a close second; and the National Alliance, which 
pulls together a wide array of Shiites, especially from the 
more religious south, a close third. The Kurds, meanwhile, 
split their vote between the Kurdish Alliance, which is the 
disputatious marriage of the Barzani and Talabani political 
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machines, and the feisty independent Change Movement 
led by Nawshirwan Mustafa. 

If this outcome had been reached in 2005 we all could 
have popped the champagne. Instead, in 2005, only the 
Shiite Arabs and Kurds went en masse to the urns. Since 
then we’ve had three years of hell and one year of purga¬ 
tory (Muslims have no intermediate stage between heaven 
and hell, but the new Iraq is going politically and theologi¬ 
cally where no Arabs have gone before). Most pivotally, we 

had the Battle of Baghdad in 
2006-07. 

If Iraq continues down a 
democratic path, the results 
of that battle—not the 
presence of U.S. troops over 
the last seven years—will 
likely prove to have decided 
the country’s fate. We will 
soon get to see whether Iraq’s 
Sunni Arabs really can live 
with the military defeat they 
suffered in 2007 and the 
political defeat they suffered 
last week. We will soon get 
to see if they can live without 
the Americans (who, in a 
truly surreal turnaround, are 
now the protectors of the 
very Sunni Arabs who once 
drove the insurgency against 
the invader). Politically, the 
Iraqi Shia are unlikely to be generous with their erstwhile 
Sunni overlords. Washington can continue to encourage 
them to be so. But in Iraqi Shiite eyes what Washington has 
been doing since the surge began in 2007—when General 
David Petraeus started paying Sunni tribes to stand against 
al Qaeda and with the Americans—is bribing the Sunnis to 
behave. The administrations of George W Bush and Barack 
Obama have wanted, truth be told, the Shia to accept a kind 
of affirmative action: For peace and a quicker American 
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withdrawal, we’ve wanted the Shia to give the Arab Sunnis 
political and economic guarantees that exceed Sunni Arab 
electoral power. (The Arab Sunni community represents at 
most 20 percent of Iraq’s population, the Shiite Arabs about 
60 percent, and the Kurds the remaining 20 percent.) 

In a very Arab way, the Americans have been trying to 
fight sectarianism through a reward system based on sect. 
Good democrats that we are, Americans don’t say this. But 
ideally that’s what we’d like to see: a firm informal under¬ 
standing that gives the Arab Sunnis _ 

a political check on the Shiite major¬ 
ity. Such an arrangement has become 
ever more appealing in Washington as 
the specter of Iranian influence in Iraq 
has risen. Although Washington’s for¬ 
eign-policy establishment is usually too 
sophisticated to say flatly that Shiite 
equals pro-Persian, a pro-Arab-Sunni 
reflex is deeply embedded in the State 
Department, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Pentagon, and much of the 
think tank world that feeds the govern¬ 
ment. It’s an odd view, given the history 
of relations between Iraqi and Iranian 
Shiites, which have been defined by sus¬ 
picion, animosity, and envy more than 
brotherly love. Still, it persists. 


above all an assertion of Shiite determination that “never 
again” means “never again.” 

It’s a strong bet that these disqualifications—which 
do not seem to have depressed Sunni participation—are 
highly popular among the Shia. Ahmad Chalabi, a leader 
of the National Alliance, whom the American press and 
Washington’s top general in Iraq, Raymond Odierno, 
described as an Iranian-guided Beelzebub behind the 
effort to blacklist Sunni Arab candidates, undoubtedly 


Exploring 




D eeply scarred by Baathist rule 
and savage insurgent Sunni 
attacks, and well aware of the 
disastrous economic state of their reli¬ 
gious brethren in southern Iraq, the 
Iraqi Shiite political establishment will 
likely give the Sunnis no more than 
what their numbers demand in parlia¬ 
ment (and that may not be much). No 
matter what happens in the forma¬ 
tion of a new government, the Shia are 
unlikely to increase state subventions 
to Sunni Arab paramilitary organiza¬ 
tions—the anti-al Qaeda “Sons of Iraq” 
groups that the Americans want incor¬ 
porated into the Iraqi Army and that 
the Shiite community deeply distrusts. 
The pre-election disqualification of 
some Sunni candidates was probably 
in part a bit of Shiite electoral hanky- 
panky against popular Sunni leaders, 
who may or may not have a bother¬ 
some Baathist background. But it was 
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Most Americans know oil and natural gas heat our 
homes and get us where we need to go. What many may 
not know is just how vital they are to quality American jobs. 

The U.S. oil and natural gas industry supports more 
than 9.2 million American jobs* - and natural gas jobs 
alone have shot up 20 percent since 2006.** Many are 
high-quality jobs, from hourly wage manufacturing jobs to 
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gained in popularity among the Shia from the American 
onslaught against him. (It is astonishing to see American 
officials, who have before labeled Chalabi an Iranian agent 
only to see him rise like Lazarus, repeat the same mistake. 
Former secretary of state Condoleezza Rice and her aide 
Robert Blackwill had the excuse of near total ignorance 
of Iraq and Chalabi; General Odierno and Ambassador 
Christopher Hill should know better.) 

But the Arab Sunnis will have peace—if they want 


it. There is absolutely no detectable desire among Iraq’s 
Arab Shia for a renewed war against their Sunni compatri¬ 
ots. Even the Sadrists, who led the fiercest, vengeful death- 
squads against the Sunni community, give no hint that they 
want combat again with the Sunnis. (The same cannot be 
said when the Sadrists talk about Prime Minister Maliki, 
who led the army against them in Baghdad and in Basra.) 
The Sadrists have dropped the Shiite millenarian language 
that once scared the Sunnis. Moktada al-Sadr, exiled in Iran, 
is, as he probably knows, testing the 
historic Shiite idea of gheibat, “absence,” 
where a spiritual leader disappears and 
then returns to lead the faithful. Democ¬ 
racy isn’t kind to absentee politicians, 
which is, no doubt, why Sadr himself 
spread rumors of his return to Iraq. But 
neither he nor his movement is a threat 
to Iraqi democracy. The Sadrists still 
have some street power and passion and 
the possibility of a political impact if the 
plight of the Shiite poor worsens. But 
they are playing the democratic game. 
Only a renewed Sunni attack against the 
Shia will re-radicalize them. 

The Shia won the Battle of Bagh¬ 
dad, and they are increasingly confident 
they could win any future war—much 
more decisively, thanks to American 
training of the Shiite-led Iraqi Army. 
Rather than give the Sunnis an equal 
share in government, which is what 
Sunni politicians really want, the Shia 
would probably fight. But there is likely 
considerable political wiggle room 
between Sunni revanchist dreams and 
Shiite stubbornness. The Sunni Arab 
community now has a political voice 
in the Iraqiya slate, headed by the long¬ 
time favorite son of the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency, the fiber-secularist and 
nominally Shiite Ayad Allawi. This is 
a much more potent, appealing, and 
flexible coalition than its predecessor, 
al-Tawaffiq, which proved too lame, too 
religious, and too authoritarian. It’s not 
clear now how Iraqiya could compro¬ 
mise sufficiently with the Kurds (Iraq- 
iya’s Sunni Arab core is vehemently 
opposed to Kurdish autonomy) or even 
with Maliki’s party to gain real political 
power (Maliki, no less than Chalabi, is 
strongly opposed to de-de-Baathifica- 
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tion and obviously doesn’t care for putting more Sunni 
militiamen on the state payroll as soldiers). 

But Shiites and Sunnis could work incremental deals. 
Public largesse could probably be increased for Sunnis. 
Not much, though, since Iraq still has very little cash in 
relation to the country’s needs and the price of oil. Giving 
the Sunnis too much—considering that they are vastly bet¬ 
ter off than southern Shiites, parts of whose region look as 
if they just exited the Stone Age—would likely be politi¬ 
cal death for a Shiite politician. But small deals might be 
enough to keep Sunni elders content, if not thrilled. As 
Iraq’s oil and gas revenues rise, as they will one of these 
days, that stress is likely 
to ease, and incremental 
gains could become sub¬ 
stantial. And as odd as it 
might sound, Chalabi the 
patrician is more likely to 
help the process of Sunni- 
Shiite reconciliation than 
most other senior Shi¬ 
ite politicians, many of 
whose families were truly 
savaged by the Baath. 

Chalabi is an old-school 
Iraqi. He can wax (ahis- 
torically) poetic about 
Iraq in the 1950s, before 
the Hashemite monarchy 
fell. That’s a good thing. 

He has memories of Sun¬ 
nis and Shiites in happier 
times, the movers and 
shakers of Iraq gathered 
around his father’s dining room table and swimming pool. 
Like all patricians, he sees the world through families and 
a socially and intellectually complex matrix that does not 
discriminate rigorously by creed. Chalabi is never one to 
waste a political opportunity, but he is also a man of pro¬ 
found sentiment. His sentiments encompass Sunnis. With 
Shiite politicians, that is not always the case. 

T he issue really is Sunni expectations. The March 7 
elections raised them. Allawi did his side no favors 
by often suggesting that things could change dra¬ 
matically under his leadership. The next few months will be 
telling as politicians come down to earth after the campaign. 
If the Sunnis can live with the fact that a democratic Iraq 
will always disappoint their clannish aspirations for politi¬ 
cal preeminence and a right to live off state subsidies, then 
Iraq’s future is pretty bright. The Americans really ought 


to have one overwhelming goal: hang around. Not in large 
numbers. The drawdown of U.S. troops is a good idea. But 
we should view Iraq the same way we viewed postwar Ger¬ 
many, France, and Italy. The presence of American troops 
was the ultimate guarantor that those countries would not 
slip back into dictatorship. 

Washington shouldn’t choose sides in Iraq, and it 
shouldn’t intervene in Iraqi politics except in extremis. But 
we do want to be there, in the background, as we were in 
Europe. Even Shiite politicians who vociferously oppose 
an American troop presence can privately suggest a more 
nuanced view. As the journalist Tom Ricks has suggested, 

American combat troops 
could be given a more ano¬ 
dyne label—stabilization 
forces, a support presence. 
Our training mission with 
the Iraqi Army and police 
is going to take years. 
Needless to say, most Sun¬ 
nis will be thrilled. The 
problem will be with the 
Shia. We’ve not played 
Shiite politics brilliantly 
(as the stupid war against 
Chalabi demonstrates). But 
a constructive, unobtrusive 
U.S. presence is doable if 
the Obama administration 
handles the issue deftly. 

If the White House 
really is worried that Iraq 
could become an Iranian 
satrapy, that’s another rea¬ 
son for a small but potent U.S. military force to stay there. 
Iraqi democracy is a big deal. The American left and right, 
which have dismissed its evolution and belittled the Ameri¬ 
can achievement in giving it birth, are stuck in the past, in 
an unchanging Middle East that never existed. What’s hap¬ 
pened in Iraq since 2003—and what’s happened in Iran 
since last June 12—really ought to plant the possibility that 
the Islamic Middle East isn’t a hopeless case. Some change 
there just might be progress. Accepting this will cause indi¬ 
gestion for those who’ve been unalterably attached to the 
image of post-Saddam Iraq as “the biggest strategic failure 
in American history” and who’ve denounced the poindess- 
ness of promoting democracy “through the barrel of a gun.” 
Unfortunately, Barack Obama once belonged to this group. 
But as president he has proven flexible in foreign affairs. 
With him, as with Iraq after another successful election— 
freer and more competitive than any election in the history 
of the Middle East—there are reasons to hope. ♦ 
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Dead Congress 
Walking 

The Democrats are afraid of the voters and mad at each other. 
Their vaunted health care reform is going to do them in. 


By Noemie Emery 

A stranger moment in politics has seldom 
been seen. A vast expansion of government 
that affects every one of the country’s 300- 
plus million inhabitants may be passed by 
a hair against fierce and fiercely repeated 
public opposition by a Congress that no longer speaks 
for its voters—most of whose 
members are angry and scared. 

They are afraid of their vot¬ 
ers, and mad at each other, or 
rather, the Democrats are: 

The liberals are mad at the 
centrists, the centrists are mad 
at the liberals. Democrats in 
the House are angry at those 
in the Senate, and deeply 
suspicious of being betrayed. 

The centrists are also mad at 
Obama, for picking the wrong 
cause (health care and not 
the economy), doing it in the 
wrong way (big and expensive, 
not incremental and smaller), 
and pushing them to risk their 
careers in backing a cause and 
a program neither they nor 
their constituents want. 

For Obama himself, health care has been toxic, deci¬ 
mating his numbers, and ripping apart his mystique. In 
the course of the fight his approval ratings have dipped 
from near 70 to the mid-40s, his magic has vanished, and 
his words have gone flat. The coalition that elected him 
has fallen apart, as independents, mistakenly lured by his 
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‘conservative” temperament, have fled to the welcoming 
arms of the opposite party. Polling suggests that all the red 
and swing states Obama took from George W. Bush have 
now turned against him. The elections held since health 
care became the main issue have rendered votes of no 
confidence: In 2008, Virginia went to Obama by a 7-point 
margin; in 2009, it elected a Republican governor by 18, a 
25-point recalibration. In 2008, New Jersey went to Obama 
by 15 points; in 2009 it went to 
Chris Christie by 4. Massachu¬ 
setts, which went for Obama by 
26 points (and which hasn’t had 
a Republican senator since the 
late 1970s), gave Ted Kennedy’s 
seat to a Republican who cam¬ 
paigned against health care, by 
a margin of 5 points. Respected 
nonpartisan political analysts 
now predict a “wave” election 
for the upcoming midterms, in 
which the out party wins one 
or both houses of Congress—an 
event that is usually driven by a 
major calamity like the failure of 
the Clinton health care reform 
plan in the 1994 midterms plus 
congressional scandal or the 
2006 loss for Republicans, trig¬ 
gered by congressional scandal 
and what looked then like a loss in Iraq. Democrats hold 
massive majorities—18 seats in the Senate, and 79 in the 
House—but many of the states and districts that they rep¬ 
resent now poll as being against the health care proposal, 
creating a major democratic dysfunction, as many mem¬ 
bers are voting against the wishes and interests of their 
districts and states. This lopsided body, in which Demo¬ 
crats are clawing to eke out even a one-vote majority, is a 
dead Congress walking, out of step with most of its voters, 
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who on this issue at least are temporarily represented by 
the naysayers on the Republican side of the aisle. Health 
care reform has dissolved the Democrats’ coalition, and 
with it much of their moral authority. If health care sur¬ 
vives, it will have been passed by the shell of a Congress 
that outlived its own mandate. 

Supporters of the current legislation on health care 
reform compare this effort to Social Security, Medicare, 
and the Civil Rights and Voting Rights Acts of the mid- 
1960s, but the differences between them are stark. None 
of these passed with substantial majorities of the public 
strongly against them. None passed without substantial 
backing from the opposite party. None of them had the 
remarkable effect of uniting the opposition in monolithic 
resistance, while at the same time splitting their party, 
demoralizing it, and setting its various factions strongly 
at odds. Franklin Roosevelt and Lyndon Johnson never 
had to spend billions of dollars to pick up the votes of 
unhappy senators. Their stature was enhanced by passing 
these measures, not lessened and compromised. And their 
bills were passed on their merits, not on desperate appeals 
to save the party and president from a political pasting, 
which seems the main talking point being used on reluc¬ 
tant members of Congress now. “The crusade that is drag¬ 
ging itself toward the finish line doesn’t quite feel like a 
triumph, let alone the launch of a new New Deal,” wrote 
Howard Fineman in Newsweek , even before Scott Brown 
tossed his bombshell. “The reasons offered ... have been 
ever-shifting. ... By the time Bill Clinton met privately 
with Senate Democrats ... it was ... primarily about the 
political optics: the need to pass something, anything, to 
avoid defeat.” “Their sole remaining reason for complet¬ 
ing the damned thing is that they started it,” writes George 
Will, noting that the main passion driving Democrats is a 
fear of repeating the 1994 wipeout, which they trace, per¬ 
haps incorrectly, to the failure to pass health care that year. 
At any rate, the main emotion among Democrats seems to 
be a balance of terror: fear of passing the bill against fear 
of killing it, making them face the wrath of the voters; or 
their party’s base, leaders, and president. 

No party or president has ever put its members in 
a vise of this nature before. Or seen its backers make so 
many strange statements in trying to press a bill’s case. 
Back in the days before Scott Brown’s victory, when the 
Democrats still had their 60-man supermajority, the 
claim was that the fault lay in the “system” and the Senate, 
and never in the bill. “What precisely is the point of the 
United States Senate?” asked New York magazine’s John 
Heilemann. “If a popular, shrewd president coupled with 
a Congress with a strong majority in both houses held by 
the president’s party can’t get its program passed ... some¬ 
thing is structurally wrong.” What was wrong, however, 


wasn’t the structure. The president was not in fact shrewd 
and was no longer popular, the party wasn’t strong but 
split (at least on this issue), and the bill was disliked by 
much of the public, which made its objections often and 
noisily felt. 

As for the Senate, it is a more representative body than 
Obamacare’s defenders believe. In many states having two 
Democratic senators, the health care bill polls very poorly; 
indicating not that the Senate rules give the minority 
too much power, but that in many states represented by 
Democrats, the senators aren’t giving voice to their voters’ 
ideas. Virginia, which has two Democrats (James Webb 
and Mark Warner), strongly opposes the president’s ver¬ 
sion of health care and gave Republican Bob McDonnell 
a landslide in the governor’s race to drive home the mes¬ 
sage. New Jersey, with two Democrats (Frank Lautenberg 
and Robert Menendez), elected Republican Chris Chris¬ 
tie governor to make the same point. Blanche Lincoln of 
Arkansas is in very deep trouble, as is her fellow Demo¬ 
cratic senator, Nebraska’s Ben Nelson, who, when he got 
the Cornhusker Kickback, was jeered and hissed roundly 
by resident voters, and saw his numbers plummet. Mas¬ 
sachusetts, which between 1978 and 2010 had no Republi¬ 
can senators at all in its delegation, and for eight years had 
no Republican members of Congress, elected Republican 
Scott Brown, on a pledge to fight health care. In this sense, 
John Kerry, Paul Kirk, and even Ted Kennedy, didn’t rep¬ 
resent Massachusetts. The woes of the health care reform 
are not the fault of the Senate at all. 

Another strange view now being floated is that the 
public in general is angry because the bill is held up in 
Congress, and nothing is now being done. Let’s back up 
and break this down into two different segments: The lib¬ 
eral base is angry because the bill is being tied up in Con¬ 
gress. The public in general is furious because the bill is 
still being brought up at all. If the bill is passed, the base 
will be pleased, but the public at large will be even more 
furious. And at the last calculation, the public in general 
was about three times as large as the base. A similar view is 
that the bill has to pass because it’s unpopular, because it’s 
only after its passage that its merits can be fully discussed. 
In this sense, the debate in itself is the primary obstacle. 
“We have to pass the bill, so that you can find out what is 
in it, away from the fog of the controversy,” says Nancy 
Pelosi. “Once they pass a plan, you can actually talk about 
a plan,” says E. J. Dionne. “No president can win the argu¬ 
ment over health care prospectively because the country is 
not inclined to believe that Washington can reform a sys¬ 
tem this complex,” Ron Brownstein quotes White House 
flack Dan Pfeiffer. “The only way to sell comprehensive 
reform, Pfeiffer continued, is to pass it despite poor poll 
numbers, and then build support.” Usually, one builds 
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support before voting, and then votes when one has it. But 
these are unusual times. 


S trangest of all is the popular theory that if the bill 
passes—by bribes, threats, and payoffs, and against 
fierce opposition—there will be a triumphant, Rose 
Garden signing, and then the whole issue will fade. Good 
luck with that. A bill forced through against such popular 
dissent is likely to start, and not settle, contention, for two 
big reasons. 

First, this bill is not only disliked, it is disliked intensely, 
and across a wide swath of the population. Majorities not 
only dislike it, but majorities of those majorities dislike 
it intensely. Twice as many independents dislike as sup¬ 
port it intensely, and the intensity 
of antipathy has only grown. They 
dislike it intensely because it will 
affect them intensely, on a personal 
level. Tax cuts don’t affect everyone 
equally. Very few people are ever 
on welfare. Most people who live 
long enough do get on Medicare, 
but not everyone does at the same 
time. Health care involves everyone, 
every day, on an emotional, primi¬ 
tive, life and death level. Everyone 
needs doctors. Everyone has had an 
experience, or has friends and rela¬ 
tions who have had the experience, 
where the right or wrong medi¬ 
cal treatment at the right or wrong time by the right or 
wrong doctor made the difference between life and death, 
between a full and a partial recovery, and an experience 
that was neither traumatic nor financially ruinous, or one 
that was hell on all counts. Everyone fears a system that 
could give them the wrong doctor instead of the right one 
at just the wrong moment, and everyone, no matter how 
rich, strong, well-connected, or seemingly healthy, knows 
that an accident or a bad diagnosis can come any day. Polls 
show that most people believe this plan will make their 
care more expensive, and at the same time, less satisfactory 
than what they already have. Add to this the fact that the 
bill by necessity trips a mare’s nest of hot wires—abortion, 
rationing, euthanasia on the basis of “social utility,” and 
the whole moral complex of beginning- and end-of-life 
issues—and one has no reason for thinking this issue will 
be laid to rest soon. 

Second, the bill’s defenders say “process” themes don’t 
move the public, and they may be right. But what they 
call “process” in this case reads like “corruption” to oth¬ 
ers, such as the bribes, threats, and buyoffs with which the 


bill cleared the Senate. Three hundred million dollars to 
buy Mary Landrieu, over a billion to pay off Ben Nelson. 
Besides being corrupt, the administration is looking inept 
in the bargain: The past week brought Massapiece Theatre, 
along with the wavering Democratic congressman whose 
brother was offered a judgeship just as he was being asked 
to the White House for a collegial talk. This is beginning to 
look like The Godfather crossed with a Marx Brothers movie, 
a bad sign for an administration that came in touting com¬ 
petence and projecting the feel of a Frank Capra film. 

In fact, the process is part of the problem, and stems 
from the bill’s weakness, which makes payoffs essen¬ 
tial: “Because the legislation is frightening and unpopu¬ 
lar, Democrats have had to resort to serial bribery,” writes 
George Will, correctly. “Massachusetts voted immediately 
after the corruption of exempting, 
until 2018, union members from 
the tax on high value” insurance 
plans. This and the Cornhusker 
Kickback helped fuel Scott Brown’s 
upset, which created the need for 
still more extravagant buyoffs: 
Each bribe makes the bill more 
unpopular, creating the need for 
more bribes. Senate rules may bore 
voters, but they find this arresting— 
one reason the strife will go on. 

Other big bills may have been 
controversial, but most passed in 
the end by comfortable margins. 
No reform bill on this grand scale 
has ever passed in the face of such opposition, with solid 
majorities so firmly against it, with no votes at all from 
the opposite party, and with the party in power so split. 
No such bill had an organized opposition—the tea party 
movement—in place against it, ready to march at the first 
opportunity. Opposition to health care has been very good 
to the Republican party, and as long as it is, the party will 
use and run on it. Legal challenges from the states, already 
in progress, will also add to the air of contention. This is a 
war that could go on for years. 

Liberals say Democrats have to pass this bill to prove 
they can govern. But will the public see wasting a year on 
something that’s not a priority, then pushing a bill they 
don’t want through multiple payoffs, and ending up with 
something they think will make their lives worse as a spe¬ 
cies of “governing” they want anything more to do with? 
Meanwhile, the Democrats are in the intensive care unit, 
their president wounded, their members demoralized, 
their coalition in tatters. Come November, voters may 
decide they’d rather be much less “governed”—or gov¬ 
erned by somebody else. ♦ 
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Can Cameron Lose? 

Appeasing the media has reduced the Tory strategy 
to the twin pillars of inoffensiveness and not being Labour. 



By Andrew Stuttaford 

or a country to have its cur¬ 
rency marked down against 
the Zimbabwean dollar is 
not generally a good sign. 

But that is what has been 
happening to Britain this year. And it 
got worse in the immediate aftermath 
of an early March opinion poll show¬ 
ing that the governing Labour party had 
pulled to within 2 percentage points 
of the Conservatives. For quite 
a while now, there’s been a wide¬ 
spread assumption—backed by 
opinion polls, local election results, 
the 2009 vote for the EU parlia¬ 
ment, and the feeling that enough 
was enough—that the Tories after 
13 years out of power would win 
a decent majority in the general 
election due no later than June. 

That wasn’t unreasonable. The 
U.K. has been wrecked by Labour. 

For Britons to give Gordon Brown 
a new term would be about as 
sensible as Pharaoh inviting the 
locusts back for another snack. 

The Conservatives meanwhile had 
been given a fresh lick of paint by 
David Cameron, the young (43), 
loudly modernizing politician who took over 
the Tory leadership in 2005. They were revived. 
They were ready. What could go wrong? 

Well, Cameron suddenly has a shot at being 
Britain’s Thomas Dewey. That March poll was 
just the most dramatic of a series showing that 
the robust Tory lead of last year—usually well 
into double digits—had dwindled to a toss-up. 


Andrew Stuttaford, who writes frequently about cultural and political 
issues, works in the international financial markets. 


Thanks to the peculiarities of the U.K.’s electoral sys¬ 
tem, the Conservatives need to be around 10 points 
ahead of Labour to achieve the sort of parliamen¬ 
tary majority that they will need if they are to 
form a workable government. Not only would a 
2-point lead not do the trick, it would actually 
result in Labour being the largest party in the 
House of Commons and, almost certainly, hold¬ 
ing onto power. 

The most common expectation of the chatter¬ 
ing classes is now of a “hung parliament” 
in which the Conservatives would win 
the most seats, but fall short of an 
absolute majority. They still might 
be able to form a minority gov¬ 
ernment, but it would be a weak, 
fragile thing, and in no position 
to do what needs to be done to 
restore Britain’s battered finances. 
The uncertainty that this would 
bring may spook the markets even 
more than a clear Labour win. A 
reelected Labour government 
ought at least to have the author¬ 
ity needed to tackle a budget 
deficit that threatens to set the 
bailiffs on Blighty. It might 
even use it. 

But if international inves¬ 
tors were alarmed by the turn 
in the polls, they were equally 
bewildered. To outsiders, not least in the 
United States, the thought that Gordon 
Brown could be allowed to continue in 
office beggars belief. That he might 
highlights just how much the 
reality of British politics dif¬ 
fers from the fond Atlanticist 
myth. That reality is the rea¬ 
son David Cameron, new Tory, 
has done what he has done. It’s 
the reason he may yet fail. 
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T he roots of America’s attachment to the free market 
and to individual liberty may be traced back to the 
sceptr’d isle, but the Old Country is today a nation 
of the center-left and has been for over six decades. Class 
resentment, greater respect for authority, the all too visible 
failures of British capitalism, and intellectual and physical 
proximity to the continent, have all helped push the U.K. in 
a direction very far from Adam Smith’s ideal, a process but¬ 
tressed by the institutions, habits, and ways of thinking put 
in place by Labour after its landslide victory in 1945. 

Browbeaten by memories of the scale of that defeat, 
postwar Tory governments preferred to focus their efforts 
on the more efficient management of the social democratic 
state rather than its replacement. That began to change with 
the election of Margaret Thatcher in 1979, but it’s telling 
how close that happy day came to never dawning. 

Bought and paid for by the trade unions and blinkered 
by ancient leftist ideology, the Labour government of the 
1970s presided over soaring inflation, 
penal taxation, rising unemployment, 
and endemic industrial disorder. Its 
crowning humiliation (there are many 
choices) was the moment it was com¬ 
pelled to go cap-in-hand to the IMF 
for a bailout in 1976. Despite all this, 
it might have won reelection had it 
gone to the polls in 1978—a fact that 
should make David Cameron shudder. 

Mercifully, Prime Minister James Cal¬ 
laghan blinked, and the strikebound 
“winter of discontent” was enough to 
hand Mrs. Thatcher a solid, if unspec¬ 
tacular win the next year. Her later 
majorities were far more substantial but, thanks to splits on 
the left side of the political fence, they were exaggerated by 
similar electoral dynamics to those that now operate against 
the Tories. She never won more than the 44 percent of the 
popular vote she received in 1979 (her narrowest victory in 
terms of parliamentary seats, incidentally), a showing that 
may explain why her reforms were more cautious and incre¬ 
mental than hagiographers now like to claim. 

Her successor, John Major, had a less-successful unfor¬ 
tunate encounter with the realities of a center-left nation. 
While his government made more than the usual number of 
blunders, the extent of its 1997 defeat by Tony Blair’s “New 
Labour” revealed a more profound phenomenon. It was 
almost as if the Tories had no legitimate role within the Brit¬ 
ish body politic, a sensation magnified by extraordinarily 
antagonistic media coverage and the wholesale rejection of 
the Conservatives by the cultural elite, either highbrow or 
low. The journalist and novelist Robert Harris, a Blair sup¬ 
porter, reported with evident satisfaction in 1998 how he 


couldn’t think of one single “important” British writer, film 
director, theater director, composer, actor, or painter (“apart 
from Lord Lloyd Webber”) who was a Conservative. 

Under the circumstances, it’s no great surprise that the 
Tories have struggled ever since. Britain’s natural center-left 
majority reasserted itself—bolstered by the favorable econ¬ 
omy bequeathed to Labour by the Conservatives, basking in 
the approval of its amen corner in the media and benefiting 
from the assumption running through popular culture that 
there was something not quite acceptable about the Tories. 
Blair was also hugely helped by Britain’s electoral arithme¬ 
tic. In the 2005 election, for instance, Labour won some 35 
percent of the vote, but took 55 percent of the seats. This 
was the period in which the candidacies of the three Conser¬ 
vative leaders to follow John Major were destroyed almost as 
soon as they began. 

Basking in the memory of the Ronnie and Maggie show, 
and reassured by the continuing (if fraying) willingness of 
the U.K. to stand alongside the 

_ United States in battle overseas 

(Britain’s still living martial tra¬ 
dition is one of the key respects 
in which it differs from its social 
democratic neighbors), many on 
the American right either don’t 
know or prefer to downplay just 
how different things are across the 
pond. That makes it difficult for 
them to appreciate what Cameron 
has been trying to do. 

To get a feel for the challenge 
he faced in 2005, imagine what 
it would be like to be a Republi¬ 
can politician in an America where the mainstream media 
dictated a largely unchallenged liberal political agenda but 
where there was no Fox News, no Tea Parties, no libertarians, 
Perotistas, Second Amendment vigilantes, Club for Growth 
types, religious rightists, Reagan Democrats, NASCAR folk, 
country music fans, and... well, you get the picture. 

Cameron felt the only hope of getting his message out 
was to “decontaminate the brand.” This meant tackling the 
media. And so he did—in a Winston Smith way. Two plus 
two did indeed add up to five. The caricature of the Tories 
as elderly, racist, reactionary bitter-enders was, Cameron 
implicitly conceded, true. He would, he said, put that right. 
The result was a slew of policies—some good, some bad— 
designed to show that the party had mended its ways. It was 
now younger, kinder, gentler, “compassionate” (yes, there 
were distinct echoes of the 1999 vintage George W Bush in 
all this), and more inclusive. It was an approach epitomized 
by the Conservative leadership’s ostentatious embrace (the 
party logo is now a tree) of environmentalism—the secular 
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religion of the recycling classes of Middle England and a 
pervasive finger-wagging cult among Britain’s showbiz “luv- 
vies.” And it worked. While the media (with the exception 
of sections of Fleet Street) and entertainment worlds remain 
almost entirely estranged from the Conservative camp, the 
hatred ebbed enough that the Tory message to the wider 
British public was no longer drowned out. 

But appeasing the media in essence reduced the Tory 
strategy to the twin pillars of inoffensiveness and not being 
Labour. As the country careened into financial catastrophe 
and historic recession that ought to have been enough, espe¬ 
cially against a government divided by infighting and led 
by a morose, uncharismatic figure with, as the phrase goes, 
“issues.” But with the party very publicly remaking its image, 
this reticence has begun to look a lot like incoherence—a 
perception only amplified by signs 
of disorganization at the top of the 
Conservative hierarchy. 

That this is an election that 
will revolve around the economy 
is, moreover, not the straightfor¬ 
ward winner for the Tories that one 
might suppose. Debilitated by years 
of Labour misrule, Britain’s econ¬ 
omy was exhibiting severe signs 
of strain even before the financial 
meltdown. But the 2008 crisis pro¬ 
vided a perverse alibi for Blair and 
Brown’s bungling. The slump is not 
Labour’s fault, you see, but the work 
of those wicked, overpaid bank¬ 
ers—sleek, pinstriped, prosperous 
predators who look a lot like the 
Tories of socialist legend. It’s no great stretch for Brown to 
argue from there that the Great Recession is the logical con¬ 
sequence and conclusion of Thatcherism. And it will be no 
great stretch for many voters to agree. The problems with 
that analysis are complicated to explain in the course of an 
election campaign, especially for a party trying very hard 
not to appear disagreeable. 

The Tories have to get over themselves. They need to 
pin the blame for the mess on Labour—where it largely 
belongs—but they also need to demonstrate that they have 
the competence and the ideas to manage Britain’s way out of 
this jam. The last few weeks of the Conservative campaign 
have not been reassuring on the competence front. 

T he ideas haven’t been too great, either. For all their 
talk of restoring a measure of control to the nation’s 
finances, the Tories have spelled out relatively lit¬ 
tle in the way of expenditure cuts. That Cameron has also 


vowed to “protect” spending on the National Health Ser¬ 
vice, a cost that already represents around 18 percent of pub¬ 
lic expenditure and is set to rise higher, merely reinforces 
the idea that the Tories are not serious about the deficit. Yet 
Cameron really had no choice. To advocate cutting back the 
NHS is an act of political suicide in Britain. The NHS, a 
source of national pride for all its shortcomings, is the third 
rail of British politics, the great creation of Labour’s postwar 
settlement, and a powerful mechanism forever pulling Brit¬ 
ain’s politics to the left and its people into ever deeper depen¬ 
dency on the state whether as employee (the NHS payroll is 
over 1.3 million strong) or patient. 

Yet Britain’s growing budgetary crisis (government debt 
is slouching towards 100 percent of GDP by 2014) presents 
the Tories with a conundrum. An austerity program will be 

essential, and it will be painful, 
particularly in a nation where 
so many work for the public 
sector. For the Tories to give 
more details of how they plan 
to come to grips with the bud¬ 
get deficit is essential if they 
are to be believed as offer¬ 
ing a credible alternative to 
Labour’s botching of the econ¬ 
omy. At the same time, it could 
be electoral poison in a country 
where the (wildly exaggerated) 
‘Thatcher cuts” of the 1980s 
still fester in political folklore. 

Labour knows this. The 
government is doing every¬ 
thing it can to create the illu¬ 
sion that the U.K. can somehow muddle through this crisis 
without too much pain. Putting party before country, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer Alastair Darling has left spending 
plans broadly unchanged over the last year, a stance that 
owes more to political calculation than to the more respect¬ 
able concern that domestic demand is too depressed for cuts 
now. That’s a stance that could easily be reconciled with 
detailing plans for the more frugal future that the markets 
want to see, but this is not the course that Darling has taken. 
His pragmatic irresponsibility has been rewarded: An ICM 
poll earlier this month showed that when it comes to trust 
in their ability to handle the recession, the Tories’ lead over 
Labour had fallen to 2 percentage points—down from 15 in 
October. 

The sense that there is something missing from what 
the Conservatives are saying is not confined to the economy. 
Just take the example of immigration. One of the hallmarks 
of the Blair-Brown years has been the failure to control the 
U.K.’s borders, through negligence, indifference, and worse: 
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Recently uncovered documents appear to suggest that 
some of the increase was the product of a deliberate effort 
to reshape the British population. The welcome mat was 
noticed. Immigrants have poured in a net annual rate that 
quadrupled between 1997 (the year of Blair’s first election 
victory) and 2007, bad news for an overcrowded island wres¬ 
tling with endemic (if often disguised) unemployment and 
a sometimes volatile multicultural mix. Unsurprisingly, this 
issue is a major source of unease to many Britons. Accord¬ 
ing to a Daily Mail/BFIX poll of swing constituencies in 
early March, 45 percent of voters would be “more likely” to 
vote Conservative if the party were to take a tougher line 
on immigration, yet Cameron has said next to nothing on 
the topic. Reports last weekend that the leadership would 
no longer have any objections to Conservative candidates’ 
using the I-word in their election literature show just how 
far things had been allowed to slide. To some critics, the rea¬ 
son for such hesitation, which is by no means confined to 
the immigration issue, is that the Tories are still preoccu¬ 
pied with fighting a battle they have already won: the fight 
to show that they are indeed no longer the nasty party. 

But there are other critics with a different explanation. 
Cameron’s policy shifts have won him few real friends 
among the Tory base. There is respect for his political skills 
and a grudging recognition that much of what he has done 
had to be done if the Conservatives were, after three con¬ 
secutive general election defeats, ever to win power again. 
The party’s right-wingers accept that their guys had their 
chance in the 2001 and the 2005 elections and that it didn’t 
work out. They also know that British voters typically don’t 
opt for parties where the divisions are too obvious. So, if 
through frequently gritted teeth, the right has gone along, 
soothed by the prospect of victory. 

As that prospect fades, there’s revived anxiety that Cam¬ 
eron is not, to borrow Mrs. Thatcher’s phrase, “one of us.” 
Are his attempts to drive the party in another direction as 
much a matter of conviction as of tactics? These fears have 
been boosted by a series of recent moves that made no elec¬ 
toral sense, or at the very least were evidence of a leadership 
that was badly out of touch. 

They include an attempt by the Cameron clique (and 
it is a clique) to force local constituency associations to 
pick female parliamentary candidates through the use of 
women-only shortlists. This flew in the face of Tory meri¬ 
tocracy, made a mockery of Cameron’s alleged commitment 
to grassroots politics, and risked alienating the activists who 
need to be enthused ahead of the hard slog of a general elec¬ 
tion campaign. Adding to the irritation on the right has 
been the leadership’s refusal to use the obvious opportunity 
presented by the various Climategates to make clear that its 
commitment to Gore’s war against climate change was not, 
contrary to earlier impressions, a blank check. 


And then, inevitably, there’s Europe. The decision last 
November by Cameron to renege on his “cast iron” pledge 
to hold, if elected, a referendum on the EU’s Lisbon 
Treaty was logical (the treaty had since come into effect: 
A British rejection would not be enough to undo it) but 
dreadful politically. The Tory lead in the polls began to 
slide shortly thereafter. Making matters worse to a party 
and a country that is far from friendly to the EU’s ever- 
expanding reach, in February it emerged that the Conser¬ 
vatives were sending Ken Clarke, the last serving senior 
Tory still in the grip of europhilia, on a discreet mission to 
Brussels. Its presumed purpose? To reassure the EU elite 
that the Conservatives were suitably housetrained. 

C ameron is running on a program of—wait for 
it—“change.” But the electorate is asking just 
what sort of change this would really be. While 
the Conservatives would be a considerable improvement 
on the sleazy and incompetent gang now running Brit¬ 
ain, many voters suspect that voting for the Tories will 
simply mean swapping “progressive” rule by one metro¬ 
politan faction with that by another. This view has only 
been reinforced by the expenses scandals that have roiled 
parliament and shamed the entire political class. It’s a 
reasonable bet that small nonestablishment parties will, 
along with “none of the above,” increase their share of the 
vote this time round. Nevertheless, not being Labour is 
still probably going to be enough—just—to hand Cam¬ 
eron the keys to 10 Downing Street. After 13 years of 
Blair/Brown, too much sewage has flowed under West¬ 
minster Bridge for voters to want to risk giving Labour 
another go. 

The problem for Cameron is that, in the absence of a 
massive financial crisis breaking between now and election 
day, his majority will be small. This will leave him vulner¬ 
able when things start to turn rough. And the U.K.’s desper¬ 
ate financial straits ensure that they will. Britain is already 
brutally taxed. Sooner rather than later the next prime min¬ 
ister will have to slash government spending, and he will 
have do so against a backdrop of high unemployment, sus¬ 
tained economic underperformance, and the rising opposi¬ 
tion of a center-left nation. You can guess where the media 
will stand on all this. 

Mrs. Thatcher found herself in a not dissimilar predica¬ 
ment within a year or so of taking office in 1979. Many of 
her senior colleagues panicked, but what saved her was the 
loyalty of much of the Conservative base, a base that the par¬ 
liamentary party could not risk defying, however much they 
might want to. She, party loyalists knew, was one of them. 

As things are currently going, they won’t feel the same 
way about David Cameron in 2011. ♦ 
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Eboni Booth, Laurel Holland 


Abortion in Demand 


A tragedy with comic overtones by Roger Kimball 


New York 
o you know the story of 
how Cyril Connolly, the 
celebrated editor of Hori¬ 
zon in the 1940s, accepted 
a piece from a writer only to sit on it 
indefinitely? When the impatient scribe 
inquired about its fate, Connolly, in 
his best mandarin style, explained that 
while it was good enough to be accepted 
by Horizon, it was not good enough to be 
published by Horizon. 

I wonder if the pooh-bahs at New 
Haven’s Long Wharf Theatre had that 
story in the back of their minds when 


Roger Kimball, editor of the New Criterion, 
is the author of the forthcoming Much Ado 
About Nothing: A Pedographophilic 
Chrestomathy of Sly, Admonitory, 
Informative, Scurrilous, and Amusing 
Observations from the Bottom 
of the Page. 


Girls in Trouble 

by Jonathan Reynolds 
The Flea Theater, New York 

they commissioned Jonathan Reyn¬ 
olds’s new play, Girls in Trouble , and 
then declined to stage it? “They were 
very brave about commissioning it,” 
Reynolds noted in an interview, “but 
not so brave about actually doing it.” 

I have no idea whether Connolly was 
right to consign the work of that aspir¬ 
ing litterateur to oblivion. But having 
just seen Girls in Trouble at the Flea The¬ 
ater here, I can say with confidence that 
the folks at Long Wharf made a grave 
error. Girls in Trouble , briskly directed 
by Jim Simpson, the Flea’s artistic 
director, is the most thought-provoking 
(and also the funniest) play I’ve seen in 
New York since—well, since May 1997, 
when I saw (twice) Stonewall Jackson’s 


House, Reynolds’s razor-sharp play 
about race and political correctness. 

Yes, yes, I know that every artist 
worth his state subsidy is supposed to 
be “provoking,” “challenging,” “trans¬ 
gressing,” and otherwise assaulting 
the integument, proffering something 
mind-numbingly banal, fathomlessly 
unintelligible, or at least indescribably 
repulsive to chic audiences eager to 
crowd onto that increasingly vast play¬ 
ing field known as “the cutting edge.” 
The limousines are backed up for blocks 
on opening nights at museums, the¬ 
aters, and other cultural emporia as this 
season’s Wunderkmder do for the herd 
of independent minds what candidate 
Obama did for Chris Matthews’s leg. 

But have you noticed that all that 
supposedly “transgressive” fare simply 
reinforces a set of liberal cliches about 
sex, race, capitalism, America, the moral 
character of corporations, the predilec- 
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tions of religious figures (unless they 
hail from some certifiably disenfran¬ 
chised religious group), “patriarchy,” 
AIDS, Republicans, the environment, 
and last but not least, abortion? There’s 
really only one possible opinion about 
all these subjects. Hamlet told his visit¬ 
ing thespians that the purpose of their 
art was “to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up 
to nature.” Our domesticated pseudo¬ 
radicals simply hold the mirror up in 
front of the reigning dogmas of the day. 
Their motto, like that of Holiday Inn, is 
“the best surprise is no surprise.” 

Jonathan Reynolds does not play 
this game. Which is why it took him 
nearly 12 years to find a theater willing 
to stage Stonewall Jackson’s House. Write 
a play depicting Jesus having gay sex 
with Judas, as did Terrence McNally in 
Corpus Christi, and you’re in like Flynn. 
Theaters up and down Broadway will be 
clamoring for your stuff. Seriously chal¬ 
lenge the political orthodoxy on any hot- 
button issue, however, and it’s back-of- 
the-bus time. Stonewall Jackson’s House 
went on to be shortlisted for a Pulitzer 
Prize, which is perhaps why it took 
Reynolds only five years to find a venue 
for Girls in Trouble, on view at the Flea 
Theater in New York until March 21. 

“What’s frustrating,” Reynolds 
acknowledged, “is that they won’t 
fess up and say, ‘I hate the politics 
of this play so I’m not putting it on.’ 
Instead they say, ‘Oh, the character’s 
weak here,’ or ‘I don’t believe this.’ 
And maybe they’re right. But my bet 
is they’re worried about their board or 
the group they run with.” I’ll see that 
bet and raise you ten. 

The Flea Theater is not what you 
would call a large house. I counted just 
over 40 seats in the basement perfor¬ 
mance space where the play is showing 
(there’s another small theater upstairs). 
But the 14-year-old establishment does 
seem to live up to its announced goal: 
“To present distinctive work that raises 
the standards of Off-Off Broadway for 
artists and audiences alike.” Members of 
its young resident troupe, The Bats, man 
the ticket counter and the bar, they’re 
ushers, and they shuttle props on and 
off stage. No union rules here, which is 
one reason they’re still in business. The 
actors, unpampered, throw themselves 


into their performances with rare energy 
and intelligence. It’s the real thing. 

In Stonewall Jackson’s House, Reyn¬ 
olds said some unpalatable things about 
the miasma of political correctness that 
hovers over the theater world. Gasp. 
Titters. Did the black girl in period 
dress showing folks around the Stone¬ 
wall Jackson house museum really just 
offer to go home with the gormless 
white couple to be their slave? Okay— 
but “We’re not going to call you ‘slave.’ 
We’ll call you an ‘associate.’” Yikes. 
And that’s just the beginning. 

I n Girls in Trouble, Reynolds tackles 
another impossible subject: abor¬ 
tion. The play is in three acts. The 
first act shows two college kids. Hutch 
(Andy Gershenzon) and Teddy (Brett 
Aresco), hurtling down Interstate 71 
outside Cleveland at one in the morn¬ 
ing. It’s 1962, a couple of years after the 
FDA approved the Pill, a decade before 
Roe v. Wade. Passed out in the backseat 
is Barb (Betsy Lippitt), a few months’ 
pregnant, one of the many girls Hutch 
has bedded, to the intense admiration 
and envy of Teddy. They’re looking 
for an abortionist in a seedy “colored 
neighborhood” and they’re late. They 
need to hurry because Barb has to be 
back first thing to take her econ final. 

Reynolds excels in wrapping raw 
truths in the sugar of humor. The 
exchanges between Hutch and Teddy 
about sex; the scene in which Hutch 
has cursory, vertical sex with Barb in 
order to cajole her into having the abor¬ 
tion (“Jesus, what you have to do some¬ 
times”); the scenes with Sandra (Akyiaa 
Wilson), the former Army nurse turned 
abortionist, and her seven-year-old 
daughter Cindy (Eboni Booth)—all are 
both brutal and hilarious. 

“How, how do you do it?” asks Hutch. 
“Massage the uterus,” Sandra explains. 
“Induce a miscarriage.” Hutch to Teddy 
a bit later: “Where is the uterus?” Cindy, 
who sneaks downstairs to play with her 
newborn kittens, seems at first to offer a 
humanizing touch to the tawdry scene. 
Then one of the kittens bites her, and she 
casually snaps its neck and lets it drop to 
the floor. So much for that little life. 

Fast forward two decades. It’s 1983. 
A lot has changed in America. The 


sexual revolution has swept the coun¬ 
try. So has the feminist revolution, one 
of many things that proved that “free 
love” would turn out to be an oxymoron 
that tendered an expensive tab. Act II 
is brief, maybe 15 minutes. The whole 
thing is devoted to a sort of rap mono¬ 
logue by “Sunny,” the little girl Cindy 
20 years on. She’s fallen for Danny, 
aspiring electronics entrepreneur, who 
seems to have gone off her a bit. This 
has made Sunny bitter. “Who’s got the 
power now, dog? I do—women do. We 
got the law on our side.” Sunny’s just 
discovered she’s pregnant. Danny is 
delighted: He wants to marry her and 
dreams of walking his child to school. 
Sunny is not so sure: 

If I decide and me and me alone to 
have Danny Junior or Lucy—and 
ho, it’s all up to me—I could dee- 
stroy your life. For twenty-one years! 
You have to support this kid for 
twenty-one years if I tells you to, 
that’s the law! ... Ha ha ha—you 
gonna pay for not lovin’ me. You 
won’t get to high profilin’, Mr. Radio 
Shack, you be lucky to be a salesdog 
at Radio Shack when you’re 50! 

Eboni Booth gives a mesmerizing 
performance as Sunny, aided not a 
little by a brilliantly written script. 
Reynolds has perfect pitch for the 
rap patter and street lingo, which he 
unfolds and elaborates like a virtuoso 
performing a Liszt cadenza. Act II 
ends with Sunny wailing that, since 
Danny doesn’t love her, she’ll abort 
the child: “My momma used to do 
abortions for a living back when it 
was illegal, nothin’ to it, ’cept for that 
once. ... And you think I won’t do it? 
I snaps cats’ necks.” 

Skip forward another 20 years. Act 
III—by far the longest of the play— 
opens to the emetic strains of the All 
Things Considered theme. “I’m Welles¬ 
ley St. Louis St. Drem,” says the radio 
voiceover, “and tonight on All Things 
Considered we’ll look at just how awful 
the world is, why America made it that 
way, and the unmitigated success of 
apology in our foreign policy. But first, 
stay tuned for The Virtuous Vegan, with 
our favorite chef de cuisine, Amanda 
Stark [Laurel Holland].” 

Ah, the Virtuous Vegan! I’m sure 
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you know one or two. We’re in Aman¬ 
da’s kitchen and immediately learn 
she’s had a bad day. She was mowed 
down by a bicycle messenger, who 
dislocated her hip. In the emergency 
room, the doctor has alarming news. 
Not only was Amanda banged up, she 
was also knocked up: She’s 25 weeks 
pregnant. Amanda instantly made an 
appointment to have an abortion the 
next day. She gets a call from an OB- 
GYN at the hospital who offers to 
come over and tell her about the strat¬ 
egies the hospital has to help celebri¬ 
ties like her avoid the paparazzi and 
nurses who might be stringers for the 
National Enquirer. 

Well, the person who shows up turns 
out to be Cynthia, nee Cindy, formerly 
Sunny, who married Danny after all. 
Danny is now sole owner of Home The¬ 
atres International, “bigger than Radio 
Shack.” They have six children and 
Cynthia, supported in part by Danny’s 
millions, is part of a pro-life group that 
goes about trying to convince women 
not to abort their babies. Her success 
rate thus far: one hundred percent. 

The women go at it hammer, tongs, 
and kitchen knives when Amanda dis¬ 
covers that Cynthia is not the doctor 
she claimed to be. But then Amanda 
has the idea of inviting Cynthia onto 
her show as a guest. For it was not so 
much Amanda’s meatless recipes that 
boosted her to stardom on NPR; it was 
her meaty recipe of mixing politics 
with cooking. “I loved it,” says Cynthia, 
“when you had Bruce Willis on making 
that cactus frittata and in the process 
got him to reveal his right-wingery. And 
then julienned him like a cabbage.” 
(Food obviously plays a starring role 
in Jonathan Reynolds’s life: He wrote a 
cookery column for the New York Times 
for several years and, in his 2003 solo 
performance piece Dinner with Demons , 
he cooked a five-course meal onstage 
eight times a week.) 

“Often the unknowns are better guests 
than the superstars,” Amanda confides. 
“The one person I regret never getting 
was William F Buckley. The one I can’t 
get now is Christopher Hitchens.” 

The verbal pas de deux between 
Amanda and Cynthia is both corus- 
catingly funny and breath-stoppingly 


dramatic. The pro-life and pro-choice 
positions are advanced and parried 
with a seasoned debater’s skill. Both 
actresses revel in their roles. And I 
should flag Eboni Booth’s riveting 
demonstration that she was not carry¬ 
ing any concealed weapons. She con¬ 
vinced me, and I, sitting a mere 10 feet 
away, made a careful inspection. 

I won’t spoil the ending, which is 
shocking in about 27 different ways. 
The denouement leaves the viewer not 
with a tidy solution but a complicated, 
morally ambiguous knot—just as life is 
in the habit of doing. 

The adjective “Shavian” occurs fre¬ 
quently in discussions of Jonathan 
Reynolds’s work. Old Bernard was in 
many ways a crackpot; he was certainly a 
political ignoramus of the first water. But 
he was an effective playwright because he 
excelled in dramatizing difficult ideas— 
ideas, that is, that were difficult because 
they were at odds with his audience’s 
prejudices and preconceptions. 


I n Key West once I ran into Jan 
Morris power-walking down 
Duval Street. It was a balmy 
January morning, and she was 
dressed in a T-shirt and shorts. I 
recognized her imme¬ 
diately because I had 
interviewed her a few 
days earlier at the local 
literary festival. She 
had floored me with her 
thoughtfulness, graciously giving her 
time to everyone who requested it and 
then apologizing profusely for keep¬ 
ing me waiting. 

So I didn’t think twice about inter- 
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Reynolds is indeed Shavian in this 
sense. In articles and interviews, he is 
invariably described as “conservative” 
or listing rightwards. I have no idea 
about the nature of his personal political 
convictions. But Girls in Trouble is not a 
conservative play. For one thing, Mrs. 
Grundy would be distinctly displeased 
at its exuberant deployment of four-let¬ 
ter words and the acts they describe. 
But Girls in Trouble will be denounced 
as conservative because it does not pay 
homage to the illiberal “liberal” pieties 
that are regnant in our culture, includ¬ 
ing our theatrical culture. Particularly 
inexcusable, of course, is its complex 
but largely sympathetic presentation 
of a committed and articulate pro-lifer. 
What an outrage! 

“I thought progressives were sup¬ 
posed to be so open to new ideas,” 
Cynthia says to Amanda. It is part 
of Jonathan Reynolds’s accomplish¬ 
ment to show us just how closed that 
vaunted openness can be. ♦ 


rupting her walk. She kindly stopped 
and we chatted breezily in front of St. 
Paul’s Church. Hoping to impress her 
with my travel writer savvy, I men¬ 
tioned that I occasionally attended 
church abroad, on the 
theory that you some¬ 
times met interesting 
people at the coffee hour. 
(In Porto, Portugal, I was 
served port.) She looked 
at me somewhat skeptically, and 
expressed a preference for the com¬ 
pany of pagans. Then she continued 
on her way, striding past the tourists 
as if carrying the news of the ascent of 
Mount Everest. 

This encounter does not appear in 
Contact! (it was understandably more 
memorable for me than it was for 
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Jan Morris (foreground), Morris Minor, 2007 


her), but it represents the type of brief 
moment in time of which this book is 
a rich compendium. 

Contact! consists of pieces, not 
in the sense of collected essays, but 
actual pieces: vignettes, sketches, 
prose poems, word pictures. They 
recall a line of Nicolas Bouvier, that 
a traveler’s life is one of “stolen 
moments, reflections, minute sensa¬ 
tions, chance discoveries and odds 
and ends.” 

Throughout her career—first as 
James, then as Jan—Morris has been 
the master of the travel essay, roaming 
the globe and capturing the spirit of 
places with elegant prose and inspired 
apercus. These essays were inevita¬ 
bly gathered between covers to join 
her acclaimed single-subject books 
on personal touchstones like Venice, 
Hong Kong, Manhattan, Sydney (she 
has an unapologetic love of cities), 
and Wales (she is at the same time a 
proud Welsh patriot). She declared 
her previous book, Trieste and the 
Meaning of Nowhere, to be her last, so 
Contact! comes as an unexpected and 
delightful encore. 

It has no thematic, chronologi¬ 
cal, or geographical order. We move 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, to 
Jerusalem’s Church of the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre (though not the coffee hour) 
to Schwab’s Drugstore in Hollywood, 
where “elderly widows of emigre 
directors reminisce about Prague over 
their breakfasts.” A somewhat faded 
air, as that line suggests, hangs won¬ 
derfully over some of these pieces, 
which clamor with monks and dons, 
sultans and servants, brigadiers and 
cowboys—people who have not neces¬ 
sarily disappeared from the scene but 
who have somehow slipped from most 
writers’ purviews. 

Each slice of life is short, rarely 
filling a page. In length they resemble 
blog posts, but in substance they are 
artful miniatures, packing descrip¬ 
tion, insight, humor, pathos, and 
surprise into a ridiculously circum¬ 
scribed space. In fact, Contact! would 
make a wonderful gift for the blogger 
in your family. Already on page 11 we 
are introduced to “one of the more 
endearing hazards of modern travel, 


the Student of English.” This particu¬ 
lar one, in Esfahan, accosts the author 
to ask if it’s “permissible ... to pursue 
a gerund with a participle.” Turning 
the page we’re attending a legislative 
session of the Canadian Northwest 
Territories and watching a playful 
teenage page of mixed blood bring “a 
breath of the woods inside.” 

In 1989, Morris published a col¬ 
lection of rather longer memories, 
Pleasures of a Tangled Life ; this one 
could have been titled Pleasures of 
an Observant Life. In Odessa, she 
plumps us into seats at the Opera and 
Ballet Theater, where “in the half- 
empty auditorium, a constant buzz 
of homely conversation underlies the 
score ... while the cast of La Traviata 
smile resolutely across the footlights 
with a treasury of gold teeth.” 

An elderly man in Edinburgh dis¬ 
appears “into the malty shadows” of 
his pub, and at West Point, on a Satur¬ 
day afternoon, a female cadet spots her 
father. “She broke into a run, her cap 
went askew for a moment, and into his 
strong American arms she fell.” 

Great writers, of course, do more than 
observe; they make something of their 
observations. At the airport in Toronto, 
Morris spots “a middle-aged woman in 
a fur hat and a long coat of faded blue, 
held together by a leather belt evidently 
inherited from some earlier ensemble. 


She was burdened with many packages. 
... If she was not hurling questions at 
expressionless bystanders in theatri¬ 
cally broken English, she was mutter¬ 
ing to herself in unknown tongues, 
or breaking into sarcastic laughter.” 
A little farther down we read: “I lost 
sight of the lady as she passed through 
customs ... but she represented for me 
the archetypal immigrant, arriving at 
the emblematic immigrant destina¬ 
tion of the late twentieth century, and I 
watched the confrontation with sympa¬ 
thy for both sides.” 

In her life and work, Morris has 
made kindness her guiding ideal, so 
she is naturally drawn to it in others 
(the Portuguese, Texans). But a worldly 
tolerance is extended to almost every¬ 
one here: functionaries, beggars, tour¬ 
ists (whom professional travelers often 
love to denounce), a Greek flasher, and 
even her imagined masticators. “Their 
forebears used to be cannibals,” she 
writes, “but I would not mind being 
eaten in Fiji. The pot would be spiced, 
the cooking gentle, and the occasion in 
most ways merry.” 

In fact, in addition to being an 
excellent guide for bloggers, Contact! 
is, through example, a marvelous how¬ 
to book. We learn (albeit a little late) 
how to deal with the Soviets: You tell 
your Intourist guide, as Morris did, 
that she’s being “unkind.” (Then her 
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The composer whose name and homeland 
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Russian emotions spill forth.) How 
to endure French superciliousness: 
You embrace it for the stately Gallic 
constant it is. And of course, we learn 
how to travel: forever alert, amenable, 
and understanding. 

Which is not to say naive. Paying 
a visit to Gamal Abdel Nasser, Morris 
finds the Egyptian president gracious 
and welcoming, but remembers that 
“he had talents of deception and con¬ 
spiracy of a very high order.” Nasser 
is one of a few famous people who 
drop into these pages: King Hussein 
of Jordan, Francis Gary Powers (who, 
at his trial “was obviously frightened, 
and so was I”), Adolf Eichmann, Yves 
Saint-Laurent (“the Frenchest person 
I ever met”), Harry Truman, Tenzing 
Norgay seen coming down Everest 
with “a smile that illuminated the gla¬ 
cier” one day before becoming “one of 
the most famous men on earth.” 

Though it is not mentioned 
here, James Morris was the reporter 
who sent the news of Norgay’s and 
Edmund Hillary’s conquest of Ever¬ 
est to the London Times , thus becom¬ 
ing (at least in journalistic circles) 
famous himself. The passage is indic¬ 
ative of the book’s rare and oblique 
autobiographical glimpses. There is 
a charming story about a daughter 
who, on a childhood visit to Brittany, 
saw an old woman smiling beatifi- 
cally from a window and declared, “I 
want that lady.” A dramatic descrip¬ 
tion of the National Eisteddfod, “the 
great cultural festival of the Welsh 
nation,” ends with the news that the 
poetry prize that year was taken by 
the author’s son Twm. 

Set off by itself on page 91—divid¬ 
ing the book as it did her life—is “A 
Snatch of Sound in Morocco,” the 
country to which James traveled in 
1972 for his sex change operation. 
The night before the procedure the 
music of a street flute floated up to his 
room and he perceived it as “flights of 
angels.” 

Morris has lived an almost unfath- 
omably comprehensive life—crossing 
borders of gender as well as geogra¬ 
phy—and as yet another book shows, 
she has been tireless, cheerful, and 
brilliant in describing it. ♦ 


O n a wintry day in January 
1920, Alf Klingenberg, the 
recendy appointed direc¬ 
tor of the newly formed 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
offered Jean Sibelius a position as profes¬ 
sor of composition. Klingenberg wanted 
to make a bold move that 
would mark the young 
school as a music con¬ 
servatory of distinction, 
one with a European 
pedigree. Klingenberg 
explained to Sibelius that 
he would “teach composition to the up- 
and-coming geniuses in America.” At 
the same time he assured him that “the 
number of those will certainly not make 
your workload too heavy.” 

Sibelius was 54 and at the peak of 
his fame. He had composed Finlandia , 
numerous symphonies, a greatly 
admired violin concerto, and many 
other works. He was known as the 
father of Finnish music and hailed in 
his homeland as a national hero. It was 
Sibelius, after all, who had helped to 
shape the culture of the emerging nation 
that had proclaimed its independence 
from Russia just three years before. His 
picture was displayed in homes, shops, 
and institutions throughout Finland. 
His music was performed throughout 
the world. Who could possibly be in 
a better position to put the Eastman 
School on America’s cultural map? 

Sibelius considered the matter for a 
year before cabling Klingenberg “Yes” 
in January 1921. But then he wavered. 
Friends urged him to stay true to his 
country and not squander his energies 
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on “young Americans,” in an environ¬ 
ment that was both “strenuous and 
inartistic.” His British supporter and 
early biographer Rosa Newmarch, in 
particular, discouraged him from enter¬ 
ing into the wilds of the New World. 
In the end, Sibelius reversed himself, 
declined Klingenberg’s 
offer, and remained “a 
good patriot” (as he 
himself expressed it), 
living out the remaining 
37 years of his life at his 
country villa, where he 
died in 1957 at the age of 91. 

But the steady flow of works ceased 
soon after the Eastman decision. Sibel¬ 
ius lapsed into bouts of depression and 
drunkenness that resulted in one of 
the longest and most famous periods of 
compositional silence in music history. 
Charles Ives abruptly stopped compos¬ 
ing in 1918 at age 53, telling his wife. 
Harmony, that “nothing sounded right.” 
He lived for another 27 years. Gioachino 
Rossini stopped writing operas in 1829 at 
the age of 37, just after the immense suc¬ 
cess of William Tell. He lived for another 
39 years. But it is Sibelius’s retreat into 
the Finnish woods, at the height of his 
international popularity, that has caught 
the imagination of modern music his¬ 
torians. What caused such creative 
angst—angst that seems to have been 
exorcized only by the ritualistic burning 
of unfinished pieces in front of his wife 
in the 1940s? What produced Sibelius’s 
grand compositional funk? 

Getting to the bottom of this mys¬ 
tery is the goal of this magisterial new 
book. Glenda Dawn Goss, former editor 
in chief of the Sibelius critical edition, 
states from the outset that her objective 
is to unearth the roots of the composer’s 
withdrawal from the world, which she 
believes can be found in the cultural 
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changes that took place in Finland dur¬ 
ing the century that led up to the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution and the subsequent 
liberation of Finland. “To understand 
Sibelius, to try to fathom the mystery of 
his lost creativity, mortifyingly played 
out on an international stage, requires 
understanding more fully the world from 
which he came,” she writes in the intro¬ 
duction. She accomplishes 
this through a fascinating 
study of Finnish culture and 
politics, devoting 442 pages, 

32 figures, 12 plates, and an 
extensive research apparatus 
to the task of putting us in 
Sibelius’s dandified shoes (no 
native clogs for this Scandi¬ 
navian, we quickly learn). 

While psychobiographies 
of composers have become 
increasingly popular in recent 
years (one thinks of Maynard 
Solomon’s studies of Mozart 
and Schubert), Goss provides 
instead a cultural biography, 
a genre that seems entirely 
appropriate for a nationalistic 
composer such as Sibelius. 

The basic signposts of his 
life are well known. Born the 
son of a military physician 
in 1865, he showed a natural 
affinity for music. He began 
piano at age nine before mov¬ 
ing to violin and composition, 
and after a brief flirtation 
with law studies, enrolled in 
the Helsinki Music Institute, 
where he majored in violin 
and composition. Additional 
study in Berlin and Vienna 
led to the composition of his first great 
work, Kullervo, an immense, sprawl¬ 
ing symphonic poem based on a tale 
from the Finnish folk epic, Kalevala. 
Completed in 1892, it made Sibelius an 
instant national hero at age 27. 

Kullervo was followed by an exten¬ 
sive series of Finnish works— En Saga, 
Lemminkainen’s Return, The Swan of 
Tuonela, and many others, often employ¬ 
ing the locally popular male chorus and 
texts from the Kalevala. Then in 1900 
came his nationalist piece de resistance, 
Finlandia. Granted an annual stipen- 
dium by the Finnish senate, Sibelius 


built a rustic country villa, Ainola, in 
Jarvenpaa near Lake Tuusula, and in 
1904 settled into a quiet life in the for¬ 
est with his wife, Aino, and their chil¬ 
dren. He remained there the rest of his 
life. Although Sibelius wrote sympho¬ 
nies for orchestra in an effort to win 
international recognition, it was the 
works on Finnish legend that earned 


Jean Sibelius, 1949 

him an adulation within his country 
rarely accorded living composers. The 
Helsinki Institute was renamed in his 
honor, a postage stamp bearing his like¬ 
ness was issued, and his birthdays were 
celebrated as state events. 

Lurking behind Sibelius’s success 
was a national identity crisis, however. 
As Goss points out, Finland in the 19th 
century was a land of clashing cultures. 
A Swedish territory from the 13th cen¬ 
tury to 1809, Finland could not easily 
shake the deeply entrenched influence of 
Sweden’s linguistic, religious, and politi¬ 
cal traditions. Finnish may have been 


the language of the people, but Swedish 
was the principal means of scholarly and 
written communication. The intelligen¬ 
tsia and leaders of the Finnish freedom 
movement (including Sibelius) came 
from Swedish-speaking households, 
and the Lutheran heritage of the 16th- 
century Swedish monarch Gustav Vasa, 
who embraced the Reformation from 
his throne in Stockholm in 
1527, remained fully in force. 
Indeed, the influence of the 
Lutheran church, via Swed¬ 
ish liturgical rites, can be 
seen in the chorale-like main 
theme oi Finlandia. 

Finland became a grand 
duchy of the Russian empire 
in 1809 after the successful 
invasion of Alexander I dur¬ 
ing the Napoleonic Wars. It 
was ruled benevolently and 
granted considerable auto¬ 
nomy—so much that Finns 
affectionately expressed alle¬ 
giance to the czars until the 
1890s, when Russia began to 
impose stricter control. True 
Finnish culture emerged 
only in the 19th century 
in the midst of this Swed- 
ish-Russian melange, with 
a national “awakening” 
spurred by native develop¬ 
ments in art, music, and 
literature. The literary epics 
of Finland—the “Pillars of 
Finnish Identity,” as Goss 
puts it—that provided the 
subjects and images for the 
country’s nationalistic art¬ 
ists and musicians were not 
written until the Russian period with 
the blessing of czars, who viewed the 
development of native culture as anti- 
Swedish. Kalevala, Elias Lonnrot’s 
collection of national legends; Tales of 
Ensign Stal, Johan Ludvig Runeberg’s 
passionate patriotic poetry with images 
of “pure” country life; and The Book of 
Our Band and Scenes historiques, Zachris 
Topelius’s series of children’s stories, 
were issued between 1835 and 1875. 
Only the first was written in Finnish; 
the others were in Swedish. 

Sibelius was caught in the cultural 
crossfire. He relied heavily on these 
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newly created Finnish myths for many 
of his most important musical works, 
which were premiered at political lot¬ 
teries and tableaux of native culture. 
But by the time the nationalist move¬ 
ment reached its peak in the first 
decade of the 20th century, most Finns 
had moved beyond the dark and misty 
legends of the Kalevala to more practi¬ 
cal concerns, such as governmental and 


social reform. Independence did not 
bring peace but rather a five-month 
civil war in 1918. Sibelius, who based 
so many of his works on Kalevala tales, 
seemed frozen in bronze, unable to 
adjust to 20th-century realities. 

Take his defining masterpiece, 
Kullervo, for instance. The text is drawn 
from Cantos 31 -36 of the Kalevala, which 
describe the maraudings of Kullervo, a 
bloodthirsty young fighter. While col¬ 
lecting taxes for his father, Kullervo 
takes advantage of a young woman who 
turns out to be his sister. She commits 
suicide, and he leaves for battle. One 
day, years later, he finds himself in the 
woods where the violation occurred. 
Kullervo talks to his sword, inquiring 
what kind of blood it would like to taste. 
The sword says the blood of a guilty 
man, whereupon Kullervo eviscerates 
himself with the blade. 

“Men do not laugh in the Kalevala ,” 
Goss reminds us, and then cites Arnold 


Bax’s observation that Sibelius “gave the 
impression of never having laughed in 
his life.” While the somber tales of the 
Kalevala enthralled Finns in the 1880s 
and ’90s, their appeal faded in the new 
century. Nor did they translate well to 
the outer world: Kullervo was never per¬ 
formed outside Finland during Sibe¬ 
lius’s lifetime. Unlike Bach’s Mass in 
B-Minor, with its universal Latin text, 


or Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with 
its broad message of worldwide brother¬ 
hood, Kullervo addresses issues of myth 
that are of interest mainly to Finns, who 
seem ready to contemplate the nefarious 
undertakings of legendary forebears dur¬ 
ing the long nights of the Nordic winter. 
Few outside Finland appear willing to 
take the time and trouble to study the 
text of Kullervo to understand how it is 
enhanced by Sibelius’s meandering but 
remarkable 80-minute score. 

To make matters worse, Sibelius 
remained committed to a conservative 
musical language, the tonal idiom of 
Wagner, Brahms, and other Roman¬ 
tic composers. By the second decade of 
the 20th century the three other S’s— 
Schoenberg, Scriabin, and Stravinsky— 
were introducing progressive forms and 
idioms that would have a global impact 
on musical language. Sibelius seemed 
hopelessly provincial by comparison, 
and he was painfully aware of the fact. As 


Alex Ross notes in his marvelous over¬ 
view of 20th-century music, The Rest 
Is Noise, Sibelius confessed in his diary 
that “not everyone can be an ‘innovating 
genius’” and hoped that he would have a 
“small, modest place” in history. 

The plight of Sibelius and other 
nationalist composers is nowhere clearer 
than in the realm of the symphony, 
which reigned as the supreme measure 
of musical stature in the 19th century. 
One could write virtuosic piano sona¬ 
tas, witty quartets, or charming songs, 
but the symphony stood as the ultimate 
test of greatness. In this instrumental 
world, Beethoven at the beginning of 
the century and Mahler at the end set 
the gold standard, creating immense, 
highly integrated, architectonic sym¬ 
phonies against which all other large 
musical works were judged. Schumann 
and Brahms delayed writing sympho¬ 
nies until they were well advanced in 
their careers. Schubert feared compet¬ 
ing directly with Beethoven and, in his 
last years, experimented with an inno¬ 
vative, highly lyrical type of work that 
resulted in an extended series of incom¬ 
plete symphonies, of which the famous 
“Unfinished” is but one. 

Sibelius fully recognized the prob¬ 
lem and, like Schubert, tried to find a 
new way. Instead of writing works with 
a straightforward classical structure, he 
turned instead to creating symphonies 
that act as vast musical landscapes, with 
themes and transitions that float before 
the listener like states of mind. But by the 
time Sibelius began issuing symphonies 
in 1899, he was so firmly linked with the 
Finnish national awakening that even 
his abstract works were given patriotic 
programs. As Goss points out, commen¬ 
tators explained the perplexing, rapid 
mood changes of the Second Symphony 
by assigning it a patriotic program relat¬ 
ing to Finland’s drive for independence. 
One writer gave it the epithet “Finland’s 
Struggle for Freedom” and labeled its 
four movements “Development before 
the Conflict,” “The Storm,” “National 
Resistance,” and “Free Fatherland.” 
This may have won favor among the 
Finns, but it held litde meaning abroad. 
Even in America, critics viewed the 
music of the Second Symphony as 
“gruesome” and “neurotic,” with too 
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much “meaningless repetition.” At best, 
they praised its “attractive weirdness,” 
and even Olin Downes, a strong Sibel¬ 
ius supporter, pronounced it “gloriously 
rude.” In light of such criticism, one 
can understand why Sibelius could not 
complete the Eighth Symphony, which 
he labored over for years before finally 
abandoning. Here Goss speculates: If 
Sibelius had accepted the Eastman post 
in 1920 and had come to the Land of the 
(ideologically) Free, might matters have 
ended differently? 

Sibelius’s most successful instrumen¬ 
tal work may be the Violin Concerto 
of 1904, with its classical forms and 
Mendelssohn-like features. Here the 
dazzling cadenzas, figurative passage- 


E ver since I read George 
Plimpton’s Paper Lion in 
high school, I’ve been a huge 
fan of “stunt journalism.” 
This is the type of feisty reportage 
where a writer tries out for a profes¬ 
sional football team, or takes a crack 
at conducting a symphony orchestra, 
and then writes a lighthearted article 
about his experiences. 

The trajectory of these stories never 
varies: Ever since he was a kid the 
writer always wondered what it would 
be like to (fly an F-16/belt out “Nes- 
sun Dorma” at La Scala/hand-feed 
famished tiger sharks); but now that 
he’s finally gotten the opportunity to 
play (jai-alai/the viola da gamba/King 
Lear), he realizes how much talent and 
hard work go into (sumo wrestling/ 
aesthetic dentistry/repossessing cars in 
Detroit). And so, he comes away from 
his experience with heightened respect 
for (wheelchair samurai/door-to-door 
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work, and heroic themes overcome dark, 
brooding Finnish melancholia and 
divert the listener’s attention from the 
less conventional formal aspects of the 
piece. The jury remains out on the sym¬ 
phonies, however, and they continue to 
spur spirited debate among Sibelius’s 
supporters and detractors. Goss cites the 
German critic Julius Meier-Graefe on 
Finnish painting: “In Finland, art is a 
cry of oppressed self-confidence. We do 
not understand the pictures because we 
do not have time to read the Kalevala or 
the other Finnish epics.” 

That may be the central issue of the 
music of Jean Sibelius. Do we have 
the time, or interest, to fully under¬ 
stand it? ♦ 


Torah repairmen/one-armed baristas). 

The authors of these articles always 
portray themselves as earnest klutzes, 
and never fail to describe the despair 
they felt when they couldn’t get the 
bandilleras to stick in el toro's flank, or 
when they realized they could never 
return Maria Sharapova’s serve even 
if she was blindfolded and playing 
with a teacup. But at some point, there 
occurs the moment when the writer 
gloats that, while he would never be 
mistaken for Picasso or Mike Tyson, 
he still feels that he acquitted himself 
reasonably well in the Comedy Store/ 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts/Navy Seals, and 
has nothing to be ashamed of. 

Obviously, there is no way for the 
reader to ascertain whether this is true. 

Over the years, I’ve done quite a 
few stunts of my own; in fact, it’s long 
been a source of considerable income. I 
once spent an entire day impersonating 
Mickey Rourke; another passing myself 
off as Hugh Grant in South Philly; and 
spent another ordering Frappucinos at 
Starbuck’s while dressed up as Yoda. 


I also attended a crash course in Ver¬ 
mont in an effort to realize my lifelong 
goal of passing myself off as a falconer. 
I rehearsed for three months before 
doing a stand-up comedy routine at 
The Improv in New York; consulted 
with Frank Caliendo and Gilbert Gott¬ 
fried prior to a stint as an impressionist 
at a dingy Gotham club; and spent 168 
consecutive hours roller-blading, lis¬ 
tening to rap music, wearing polyester 
loungewear, playing Myst, complaining 
about my parents, and being pointedly 
ironic in an effort to pass myself off as a 
member of Gen X. 

But recently I noticed that everybody 
seems to be doing this sort of thing. 
First, Ben Cheever wrote a condescend¬ 
ing book about being an upper-middle- 
class person who took crummy jobs at 
CompUSA just to see if he could crack 
the starting lineup as a member of the 
hoi polloi. Then Barbara Ehrenreich 
masqueraded as a factory worker, as if 
that was going to make anyone feel bet¬ 
ter. The reporter impersonating a dancer 
or bouncer or day trader is now a staple 
of the tabloids; the New York Times even 
has a guy named Harry Hurt III who 
writes a regular feature about attending 
clown school or learning the cello. 

Concerned that the field was getting 
way too cluttered, and that younger 
writers poaching on my territory might 
one day put me out of work, I decided to 
up the ante in my own forays into stunt 
journalism. The first such undertaking 
was when I joined a veteran doo-wop 
group called The Coasters and filled in 
for backup singer Levi Perkins. Blessed 
with good pipes, and a reasonably com¬ 
petent dancer, I pulled this one off with¬ 
out a hitch, and while I’m not going to 
pretend that I would ever be confused 
with Sam Cooke or James Brown, I 
acquitted myself reasonably well. 

While I was on tour, the bus driver 
for the group said that his brother-in-law 
ran a company that specialized in han¬ 
dling security for washed-up musicians. 
This led to the story “I Was A Body¬ 
guard for Grand Funk Railroad” in Roll¬ 
ing Stone. While on tour with the men 
of funk, I fell in with an elderly gent at 
the Mohegan Sun Casino who asked if I 
would like to spend a month in the jun¬ 
gles of Colombia training as a Commu- 
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nist guerrilla with his cousin Esteban. 
He said that the guerrillas liked having 
journalists around, not only because 
their chipper stories would prove to the 
public that it wasn’t all gloom and doom 
out there in the barrancas and arroyos, 
but also because it reassured kids that 
anyone could be a guerrilla. That was 
the most fun I ever had as a journalist, 
and while I won’t go so far as to 
say that I would ever be confused 
with Che Guevara or Coman- 
dante Zero, I’m no slouch when it 
comes to working a Kalashnikov 
or posing as an agrarian reformer 
and an implacable enemy of 
democracy. No slouch at all. 

The stunt in Colombia led to 
one of my most successful ven¬ 
tures ever when a money-laun- 
derer in Bogota hooked me up 
with an IMF official in Zurich 
and I landed an assignment to 
work for a month at the federal 
reserve in Zimbabwe. Initially, 
President Mugabe’s people only 
wanted to see if I could cut the 
mustard as an interest-rate fore¬ 
caster. Like Plimpton, when he’d 
gotten smacked around good and 
proper years earlier at training 
camp with the Detroit Lions, I 
expected to get my head handed 
to me. But no, I turned out to be 
pretty darned good at the sub- 
Saharan rate-forecasting game, 
and even helped bring down the Zim¬ 
babwean inflation rate to around 130,000 
percent a week when I suggested that 
the government stop printing money 
on Thursdays and periodically move the 
decimal point three places to the left. 

“That way, you can keep the public 
guessing,” I explained. I’m not saying 
that anyone would ever confuse me 
with John Maynard Keynes or Milton 
Friedman, but I certainly didn’t make 
a fool of myself, either. 

After I plugged my story on the Col¬ 
bert Report , I was slated to spend a month 
training as a bag man for the yakuza and 
write a story about it for AARP under 
the title “Overseas Retirement Options.” 
But then I got a call from the Treasury 
Department. Tim Geithner was really 
upset about the way his TARP program 
was being vilified by folks on the right 


and said that, provided I could guarantee 
major national exposure for my story, he 
would be willing to let me come down to 
Washington and work in his office for a 
month. That way, I could show the pub¬ 
lic that rescuing the global financial sys¬ 
tem wasn’t a piece of cake, that it wasn’t 
just a bunch of bozos from Dartmouth 
making all this stuff up on the spot. 


I’m not going to sit here and tell you 
that it was smooth sailing from the get- 
go. The first few days on the job I kept 
forgetting the difference between a run- 
of-the-mill credit swap and a reverse 
collateralized mortgage obligation— 
which really ticked off Larry Summers. 
“Get it straight, douche!” he snapped. 

Let me tell you, that was a humbling 
experience. It was even worse when I 
admitted to Paul Volcker that I didn’t 
know what BofA stood for, and couldn’t 
entirely grasp the concept of “capital 
structure.” Then one day it all clicked. 
Just like the time I’d taken the crash golf 
course at the Grand Cypress Resort for 
GQ, and managed to land on the green 
in two after triple-bogeying the first 
two holes. I had my eureka moment at 
Treasury when Geithner stopped by 
and asked if I was starting to learn the 


ropes. For whatever reason, I suggested 
that the major U.S. banks be subjected 
to a stress test, that the policy of mark¬ 
ing toxic assets to market henceforth be 
abolished, as it was spooking the public, 
and that the government immediately 
take over General Motors. 

“Forcing Wagoner to walk the plank 
would send a positive message to Main 
Street that you’re serious about 
clearing up this mess,” I said. 
“And if Citigroup doesn’t get 
its act together, I’d ice that putz 
Pandit, too.” 

I’m not going to sit here and 
tell you that I knocked the ball 
out of the park every time dur¬ 
ing my brief stint at the Trea¬ 
sury. Heck, I was working with 
the best and the brightest; these 
people were scary-smart; they 
didn’t need a knucklehead like 
me to tell them how to fix the 
economy. But because I’d spent 
so many years as a stunt journal¬ 
ist, I got the hang of things pretty 
quickly. Moreover, restructur¬ 
ing the American economy is a 
whole lot easier than posing as a 
bloodthirsty Maoist guerrilla. To 
tell you the truth, it’s a whole lot 
easier than golf. 

So in the end I didn’t do so 
badly. True, I screwed up when 
I told the Chinese ambassador 
that if he wasn’t happy with the 
dollar’s recent performance, he could 
take his own jerkwater currency and 
stick it where the sun don’t shine. And 
I probably could have come up with a 
better acronym than TARP if I’d really 
set my mind to it. But for the most part 
I did what I set out to do and I’m rea¬ 
sonably happy with the results. Geith¬ 
ner himself paid me the highest com¬ 
pliment when he told Barack Obama, 
“This guy picks things up so fast we 
should ship him to Pyongyang to nego¬ 
tiate with Kim Jong-11.” 

But I know my limitations—and 
besides, I already had my next assign¬ 
ment lined up. Maxim is sending me out 
to the foothills of Pakistan to learn how 
to flog pint-sized teenaged girls. Luckily, 
it’s the moderate wing of the Taliban I’ll 
be working with out there. You know, 
the guys who can take a joke. ♦ 
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She’s the One 

Kathryn Bigelow breaches the Hollywood treehouse. 

by John Podhoretz 


P oor Barbra Streisand. Maybe 
you didn’t know it, given 
how rich and famous and 
garlanded she is, but she is an 
abused victim—a victim of Hollywood. 
She directed a movie in 1991 called The 
Prince of Tides; it was nominated for an 
Academy Award but she was not, and 
the shock waves sent tremors from Prov- 
incetown to the Castro. 

So it was meet and proper that La 
Streisand should have been the one to 
hand out the Best Direction statuette at 
the Oscars on March 2. And when she 
ripped open the envelope, she smiled 
and said “the time has come”—because 
a woman, Kathryn Bigelow of The Hurt 
Locker , had finally won an Oscar for 
directing a picture, a mere 83 years after 
the award was first given out. 

The fact that Streisand was there to do 
the presenting suggests that the famously 
secret balloting for these prizes may not 
be quite as secret as all that. Something 
similar happened in 2003, when Kirk 
Douglas and his son Michael just hap¬ 
pened to be on hand to present the Best 
Picture to Chicago, which just happened 
to feature Michael’s wife, Catherine Zeta 
Jones. The Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences seemed to know that 
Bigelow was going to win, and wanted 
the most gratuitously snubbed female 
director in history to be the one to give 
her the trophy. 

But there could be no director more 
different from Streisand than Kathryn 
Bigelow. She is an unusual “first woman” 
winner in that she triumphed with her 
work on a movie that, like her other pic¬ 
tures, bears no trace in its genetic code 
of having been directed by a person with 
two X chromosomes. The Hurt Locker is 
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the most visceral combat movie made 
in the United States in this decade, and 
its sole female character of any import 
barely even gets a close-up. 

Even more peculiar, while Bigelow 
did indeed do a smashing job of direct¬ 
ing The Hurt Locker, it was an odd year 
of all years for her to win; the general 



Kathryn Bigelow 


view among moviemakers, moviegoers, 
and movie critics is that James Cameron 
achieved a breakthrough in his helming 
of Avatar that has fundamentally altered 
the course of cinema. (I don’t agree with 
this assessment, but I seem to be the only 
person on the planet who doesn’t.) Ordi¬ 
narily that consensus would have been 
sufficient to win Cameron the Oscar for 
a movie he spent 10 years making, and 
for which he invented about a billion 
new technologies. 

But this was different. Bigelow and 
her movie benefited from the fact that 
one-fifth of all Academy voters are 
actors; they took one look at Avatar 
and saw the end of their profession 
right there on the screen before them, 
and they certainly weren’t going to sing 
hosannas to the force driving them 
into obsolescence. So while Bigelow 


did kind of score a politicized affirma¬ 
tive action victory, it wasn’t because 
she had broken through a barrier and 
deserved a special salute. 

It was, rather, that she was singled 
out for attention that wasn’t entirely 
deserved because her brand of small, 
intense, character-driven filmmaking, 
with splendid unknown actors burning 
brilliant holes in the screen, was deemed 
in need of a shot in the arm. These were 
Oscars that looked back with rueful 
nostalgia to cinema’s golden past—and 
yes, horrifying though it is for us not- 
wanting-to-be-middle-aged people to 
think of it, the 1970s films that The Hurt 
Locker evokes are now three decades in 
the past—rather than gazing proudly 
into cinema’s visionary future. 

And you know what? It is, actually, 
a disgrace that it’s taken 83 years for 
a woman to win an Oscar in direct¬ 
ing. I say this with no irony. Wonder¬ 
ful, liberal, creative, noble, politically 
correct Hollywood really does have an 
almost hilariously retrogressive atti¬ 
tude toward female directors. There 
are exactly two—Nora Ephron and 
Nancy Meyers—with any serious box- 
office pedigree. Both are in their six¬ 
ties, and both had to prove themselves 
as wildly successful writers before they 
could get a turn behind the camera. 

Hollywood remains an industry gov¬ 
erned by excess testosterone, in which 
studio executives, producers, and direc¬ 
tors pride themselves on personal Lord 
of the Flies-like conduct—throwing 
paperweights at the heads of underlings, 
insisting on sex in exchange for bit parts, 
plagiarizing the work of others—that 
would have them cashiered in any line 
of business and have them permanently 
slammed in the brig if they came any¬ 
where near an actual hurt locker. They 
don’t have sensibilities; they have 
instincts, and their instincts tell them 
they should make boy movies and boys 
should direct those boy movies. They 
continue to run Hollywood because they 
were elevated to positions of people who 
behaved the same way themselves. 

The destruction of that world by 
the centrifugal forces of new media 
cannot come soon enough, and band- 
aids like Kathryn Bigelow’s Oscar are 
too little, too late. ♦ 
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“To appreciate the sheer reach of the [Rahm] Emanuel legend, one need PARODY 
look no further than ...” 

—From “The Chief" by Noam Scheiber (The New Republic, March 3, 2010) 
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LINCOLN’S EMANUEL 


and afterward. Lincolns melancholy was especially pronounced in 
the fall of 1862, with the death of his eleven-year-old son Willie the 
previous February, and McClellans failure to pursue Robert E. Lees 
retreating army after the Battle of Antietam in September. So it was 
with a mixture of dread and curiosity that he received the dynamic 
congressman, Rahm Emanuel, in his White House sitting room that 
autumn afternoon. 

Emanuel, like Lincoln, hailed from Illinois; but there the resem¬ 
blance ended. Where Lincoln was reflective, Emanuel was vehement. 
When Lincoln sought to make a point, he would tell a frontier joke or 
story; by contrast, Emanuel would berate his listener, sometimes stab¬ 
bing him in the chest or shoulder with the stump of his middle finger, 
mutilated in an accident in his fathers blacksmith shop. 

“I’m feeling like a skinned cat surrounded by mice,” said Lincoln 
as the two prairie statesmen sat down in their Windsor rockers. 
“What shall I do, brother Emanuel?” 

Emanuel stood and went straight to the point: “The first thing 
you should do, Mr. President, is get rid of that f—head McClellan 
and replace him with these two Western generals, Grant and Sher¬ 
man, who are f— ing strangling the rebels in Vicksburg!” 

Lincoln leaned forward: “Did you say to dismiss General McClel¬ 
lan?” he asked. 

“G-d—mn right,” replied Emanuel. “Fire his sorry ass! And when 
you’ve finished with him, extend this f— ing Emancipation Procla¬ 
mation to all the states of the so-called Confederacy. Thafill show 
those ass—les and their f— ing slaves you mean business!” 

Lincoln stared at the ceiling and rubbed his chin, thinking 
aloud. “What you say makes sense,” he murmured. “But General 
Axelrod insists that the Army of the Potomac would never accept 
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